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SMALL vs. LARGE FARMS. 

It is hard to tell why men are so very anx 
ious to own ‘“‘the next 80,” but this seems to be 
a universal fault of Western farmers. Notwith- 
standing we do most sincerely believe in the 
sentiment of “‘a little land well tilled,” &c., and 
are ready to give a reason for the faith that is 
in us—the summum bonum of life of small farm- 
ing, 18 greater than the additional anxiety, care, 
perplexity and cost of a large farm; or, than 
the possession of the next eighty can secure. 

In military life, there are few men who can 
command and handle well a brigade; less who 
can handle a division ; and but few generals 
who can command an army and make ita 
success. Just so it is with a number of hired 
men on a farm. In order to make the labors 
of hired men pay, work must be well planned ; 
tools must be duplicated, so that if any thing 
breaks it can be replaced immediately without 
waiting to carry it to the shop for repairs—in 
fact, there must be perfect system, and well 
arranged plans, so that no time is lost and no 
one idle. A place for everything and everything 
in its place. We do not wish to be understood, 
that this must not also be the rule on a small 
farm: it certainly must be, for order is the first 
law ot nature—but, when a man does ‘most of 
his work himself (if he be at all a thorough 
farmer), it will be a matter of course. 

The question naturally arises: ‘“* What do 
you calla small farm?” We answer, under 
certain circumstances, eighty acres; under dif 
ferent circumstances, forty acres; and there 
may be such that ten acres would be too much. 

If aman desires to follow the raising of grain 
for market, mainly, keeping only stock enough 
for his own immediate supply of milk, butter 
and meat, with an occasional steer or cow to 
sell; and if he have, besides, a son or two of 
his own, strong enough to render some efficient 
aid ; and, if besides all this, his wife has good 
health (no inconsiderable item)—eighty acres 
will be a small farm for him, but abundantly 
large for the steady employment of all his force, 


and where that labor can be made most pr6duc- 
tive. 
If, on the other hand, a farmer must rely 


entirely upon his own labor (except an occa- 
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gional day when a hired man is employed) ; if, 








also, he is obliged to do his own chores, such 
as milking, feeding swine and gardening (for 
the family)—forty acres will be a great plenty ; 
that is, as a grain farm. 

We have a friend who cultivates eleven acres, 
partly devoted to pasture, gardening, orcharding, 
grapes, asparagus and small truits ; who, besides 
this, raises a few thousand evergreens, also a cou- 
ple of colts and perhaps four more hogs than need- 
ed for his own family every year. In addition 
to his own, he has the labor of his father-in-law, 
a fine, steady old gentleman. He markets all 
his own produce—living just on the outskirts 
of a city of 12,000 inhabitants. He keeps but 
one cow—but she is extra—which furnishes 
more butter than the family can consume ; 
they also have more eggs and poultry than they 
can use. This friend declared, not long since, 
he would have to sell off some land, or secure 
more help than he can at present command. 
The annual cash income, exclusive of vegeta- 
bles, meat, fruit, &c., used in the family, is from 
eleven to fourteen hundred dollars. 

Again, during the excursion of the Michigan 
and Illinois fruit growers over the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad last autumn, quite a number of 
gentlemen expressed themselves strongly in 
favor of small farms; declaring five, and even 
three acres, to be enough to employ all one 
man’s time and labor. 

Our landed estates are too large—that is, a 
great many of them—for the foree employed 
upon them ; and, hence, the constant trouble, 
failure and dissatisfaction, of their owners.— 
Some men have a perfect mania, not only for 
land, but for dabor; they dradge and toil; they 
dig and delve, making all the family labor as 
hard as their horses and mules; and some day 
they lay down never to rise on earth, and those 
that come after them, not appreciating labor 
like their sires, spend what has been accumu- 
lated; or, if they themselves are blessed with 
iron frames and constitutions, those for whose 
weliare and interests they profess to toil, are 
taken from them, and they are left to tread the 
weary round of life alone. “ Better is a little 
and contentment therewith,” &. 

Read the Premium List, and send along a club.— 
Now is a good time to form clubs. 
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A 8T. LOUIS DAIRY. 


One of the largest dairies in the United States 
is situated on King’s Highway and the Olive 
street road. New stables for horses and cattle 
have recently been erected, and the proprietors 
are “coining” money. There are about 50 
horses in constant use, in hauling milk to the 
city and malt from the breweries to the cows. 
The stable for the horses is very conveniently 
arranged and commodious. 

“The extent of the grounds attached to the 
dairy is over 1000 acres; 160 acres of which is 
woodland, and the rest cleared pasture. 

There are over 800 milch cows, 680 of which 
are milked at this time, and the balance are in 
pasture. ‘ 

The cow stables are neatly built of boards, 
372 by 100 feet, and contain 24 rows of stalls, 
with 24 cows in each row. 

The animals are fed and milked twice a day, 
their daily bill of fare being 400 bushels of malt, 
600 pounds of cut and long hay, 60 bushels of 
corn meal, and 15 sacks of bran and of oil cake, 
mixed and cooked. 

There isa mill with an engine of 20 horse 
power to grind the corn, and prepare the food, 
and the utmost neatness is exercised in all the 
details, There is also an ice house capable of 
holding 200 tons of ice; a spring house, malt 
vats, and other buildings, all kept in excellent 
order. 

We visited the cow stables at dinner time, 
and witnessed the novel spectacle of over 600 
cows taking their food. There were cows of all 
kinds, from the long horn to the muley, Dur- 
hams, Alderneys, and other foreign breeds, but 
a majority were of the common sort, and of no 
particular breed. The cows give from one to 
seven gallons of milk per day. This dairy fur- 
nishes about 800 gallons of milk and 80 gallons 
of cream a day to consumers in the city. 

The milking is done by about twenty-four 
Swiss milkmen. They milk into wooden buckets, 
pouring the fluid into large tin cans, through 
strainers. The cans, when filled, are placed in 
the cool spring water in the spring house, where 
it remains forsix hours. Thecreamis skimmed 
off and placed in separate cans, and is sold in 
the city to confectioners, hotels and families. 

The owners of this extensive dairy are Mr. F. 
Leser & Mr. Charles Cabanne. They renew their 
cows every three years, selling the old ones to 
the butchers. ‘The calves are also sold to the 
butchers when a week or two old.” 








Is It a Disgrace To Do Milking? 

Eps. Rurat Worup: Many hired hands ob- 
ject to do, or assist in, milking the cows, hinting 
that it is none of their business, and that it is 
beneath them—or that it is women’s work.— 
Now, in the first place, no hired man has any 
right to discriminate between any farm work un- 
less he is hired for special work—certainly, while 
aman is milking, he is doing no other work. 
It is not hard work either, and should not be 
objected to on that score; and as to its being 
low or menial work, that is no argument at all, 
and, if it were, it would be much :aore reason- 
able to expect hired help than the mistress of 
the house todo it. What do you think Messrs. 
Editors ? AYRSHIRE. 

Remarks— Your argument is sound. We 
have had hands that said they could not milk, 
and found out that they could, and generally 
told them ‘“‘to pass along.” 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FIX THAT GATE. 


Something about a year ago I tried an im- 
provement on my door-yard gate, by nailing 
a piece of board three inches wide and some 
four feet long to the top of the front standard, 
extending so high that a tall nian’s head would 
not touch a rope tied to the top of it; I then 
nailed a post 14 inches by 3 inches and about 
the same length as the one on the gate, to the 
post that the gate shut against. Near the top 
of this post I put a small wooden pulley, or 
wheel, three inches in diameter, a little grooved 
on the edge. Taking a half-inch cord, which I 
tied to the piece nailed on the gate, running one 
end through the pulley extending down the 
gate post on the inside of the gate, with a 
weight of two pounds tied to the end, makes an 
arrangement that will keep the gate always 
shut, except when some one is passing through. 
I find it much better than a string to fasten 
with a pin, a button, a hoop over the top, a 
stick set against the gate, or any kind of a 
latch that I have tried or seen. If you hang 
the gate toshut inward, the hogs cannot open 
it; if the weight is not too light, the wind can 
not blow it open; if not too heavy, and well 
made, it will work easy and your neighbors 
will all try to steal the patent, and thank you 
too. B.S., Cuba, Mo., Dec. 28th, 1868. 


LANDS IN SOUTH MISSOURI. 

Cou. Couman : So far as my information ex- 
tends, you have no correspondents in what we 
call.“South Missouri”’—a region of country 
extending along the Arkansas line, from Black 
river to the North fork of White river, and as 
far North as the headwaters of Current river; 
embracing the counties of Howell, Texas, Ore- 
gon, Shannon, Carterand Ripley. This region 
contains a vast amount of agricultural lands at 
very low figures ; has the finest climate in the 
State; and cannot be excelled for stock of all 
kinds by any part of the State of Missouri. We 
have excellent health for man and beast, with 
fine, mild, Open winter, the mercury rarely 
descending below zero—in faci, has not reached 
that point since January, 1864, 

Horses, cattle and stock, of all kinds, thrive 

well upon less feed than in other portions of the 
State, and are raised with less than half the 
cost of raising animals one hundred miles 
North of us. 
Fruit of all kinds grows to perfection. The 
apple, peach and grape, are perfectly at home 
anywhere on the Southern slope of the Ozark 
range. Homes can be procured in the counties 
above referred to, for less money than in any 
other portion of the State. I know one man 
who is offering to sell 8,000 acres of land at from 
50 cents to $5 per acre, in parcels, and on such 
time as will suit purchasers. Persons wishing 
to settle on the land can get it on any time 
they choose, not to exceed ten years, 


The region of country referred to, has vast 
pine forests within it ; several small rivers ; and 
offers superior inducements for thousands of 
enterprising farmers and manufacturers. The 
inevitable “Iron Horse” has his head turned 
this way; his peculiar whistle will resound 
through our pine woods ere many moons shall 





[Written for Colman’s Rural Worli) 
SOCIAL TALK. 

Of all things in this wide world, I pref 
old-fashioned talk—to sit and cross my}, 
have my talk with brother farmers, is joy; 
then I ama good listener—to listen w4 
virtue. I love to hear of crops, of ly 
Short Horns, of Pomology—in fact o 
subject your World treats on. 

I take it, that a man to excelin any} 
or profession, must delight in his occupy 
feel it, think of it, lose himself in it; go, 
may turn a good furrow and not make 
ful farmer. Perchance he thinks Lay 
has plenty of briefs, and no corn to hug 
tunate Mr. A. If he envies Merchant 
white hands and his warm store, and nog 
feed in the snow; he has simply mistakg 
calling, andthe sooner he changes it the| 
for him, and his farm also. 

Ah, friend Colman, of all earthly hay 
can anything equal a pen of fat Sufiol 
Chesters, with plenty of good yellow q 
fore them? ‘tell me truly, I implore.’ 
happy hour have I spent looking at then 
my chin on my hands, and my hands q 
top rail of their pens, ‘dreaming dre 
mortal ever dare dream before.’ Talk abu 
pattering on the barn-roof—give me, for 
the merry cracking of corn from my pq 

Hogs are good—yet, because I love sy 
must not neglect the bovine. To see my; 
come up in warm weather to get theirs 
another source of pleasure; after crowdiy] 
horning each other until the saline is 
they, one by one, lay down, with the wells 
blow-off—of pain or pleasure—I never 
which. Old Tom and Jerry and Rang 
Buck, must be inveterate chewers, for th 
seem to have asupply of ‘honey-dew.’ Wk 
cattle, I wonder if all my brethren like 
garian Grass for cattle, as I do. I think 
the best food extant for milch cows, a 
calves through their first winter; in fact 
is nothing like it. The raising of it has falk 
to disuse—the objection mainly has bee 
like buckwheat, it ‘fouls’ the ground—i 
been proven that fall wheat succeeds adui 
after it, so that the objection of fouling 
give way. 

In speaking of early planting, as a rem 
mitigate the evils of our drouths, I entirely 
with “F. G.,” in your Rural, of Decemb4 
ult., and offer him my hand, in token ofg 
thy, except in his valedictory sentence, in 
he says, “corn is the exception to early 
ing.” If lam anything, I am acorn man. | 
is the rude, and not the exception. If] 
in my entire crop by the 20th of April, very! 
would I be. My whole crop has been! 
down by frost, in April—it hurts it not—¢ 
frost in the first, rather than the latter) 
the season. T. H., Troy, Ke 
Ninety to tHE Acre.—Mr. A. Tho 
McHenry county, Illinois, manured sit 


thoroughly that had lain in meadow land 
seven years, plowed seven inches deep, Pi! 
with corn and tended it entirely with a# 








wax and wane, Wesr Prarns. 





pe The result was an average of ! 
ushels of corn per acre. 
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Water and Wind Power at the West. 

The Commissioners of Maine exhibit an im- 
mense grand total of water power, which the 
young State of Nebraska can leave far in the 
shade with a species of power she possesses, and 
which is susceptible of development to an almost 
unlimited extent. 

Unfortunately this State, “so far as heard 
from,” is not abundantly supplied with fuel for 
steam, and our streams are not well located for 
manufacturing purposes, 

Fuel here will necessarily be dear until our 
planted torests have time for growth, or cheap 
transportation can bring us coals from the rich 
mines of our mountains West. 

We have no lack of wind force, which can be 
pat to turning our wheels as it passes over our 
broad plains. 


Wind-mills are now constructed so as to govern 
themselves to a regularity of speed, between a 
good running wind and a gale, not surpassed by 


the operation of the steam governor. With such 
mills pumping can be done at no expense of 
power, and no cost except oil and a few minutes 
attention each day to apply the lubricator. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company are now 
better served with water at their large shops in 
this city, by a wind-mill, at nominally no ex- 
pense, than they were one year ago by steam at 
a running expense of about fifteen dollars per 
day. This mill is but partially self-regulating 
and cost about one-half as much asdid the engine. 

For grinding grain, and in fact for all machine 
work which can be done without much attention 
ard hand labor, wind power is both practicable 
and profitable; but where artisans are employed 
it is important that the time of running should 
be controlled, and my object in writing is to call 
inventors to this point. Give us a plan that 
vill “bottle up” power to be used as we see 
proper. 

In good situations here a wind-mill will run 
upon an average of fifteen hours per day of 
twenty-four hours during the year. Elevating 
water to drive machinery is objectional from its 
scarcity, great evaporation, and expense of res- 
ervoirs. Concentration of air is only limited in 
capacity by the strength of machinery and power 
used, and in it we may possibly find the proper 
element. 

Ofcourse when wind is “in season” machinery 
should be driven by it direct, thus avoiding the 
loss by friction, leakage, ete. Your correspon- 
dent who. discussed utilizing the sun’s power, 
would find himself far in the rear if he should 
attempt arace with some ofour “gentle zephyrs.” 

While Holland is kept above water by very 
rude wind-mills, why not use our ingenious 
Yankee devices to float us upon the tide of 
commercial prosperity?— Omaha, Neb., Cor. Sci- 
entific American. 


MEASURING CORN. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: Permit me to say that the 
rule you gave for measuring corn in the ear (in your 
paper, Dec. 19th,) will give too much, You say re- 
duée contents of box to cubic inches, divide by 2,150, 
number of inches in bushel of shelled corn;subtract one- 
third for cob, which will give 34x bushels to box allud- 
ed to. I think the correct way is to proceed as above, 
only subtract one-half from quotient, which will 
make the box alluded to hold 254x. In other words 
a measure will hold half as much corn in ear, as it will 
of shelled, if filled even full. E. P. BorHwE.i- 


~~. 
~-<eoo 


The Fence Law. 

Mr. Epitor: I am right glad to see the spirit 
moving in your columns, upon this important 
matter. Your correspondent does not estimate 
the fence of Missouri a chip too high—nor 
the repairs, at 10-100 on the $100,000, val- 
uation, Why should we forever be subjected 
tosuch atax? The true principle involved, 
and the real idea in common law, of all fences 
is, to restrain cattle—not to defend one’s self 
against their intrusion. The older States have 
stock laws, obliging the owners to restrain their 
cattle of all kinds. Let us have our’s also! * 











The Hog—His Faults, Virtues and 
Claims. 

The cold weather is about setting in, and hog- 
killing time always comes before Christmas.— 
Farmers and housekeepers are now preparing 
for it. In Virginia we have not, since the war, 
raised as many as we were accustomed to raise 
before the war, but he is a poor farmer and bad 
providor who has not some to kill. In the next 
fortnight many thousands will be killed, scalded, 
scraped, cutup, salted, and hung up in the well- 
locked smoke-houses to be cured. Virginia- 
cured bacon 1s famed for its incomparable ex- 
cellence. “Our only fear is that there will not be 
enough of it. 

May we not he allowed, in view of the ap- 
proaching season, to say something in favor of 
that much abused, but useful and valuable 
animal, the hog! 

The hog plays an important part in commerce, 
agriculture and domestic economy. He is a 
sort of citizen of the world. He thrives and 
multiplies in every part of the globe except the 
Polar regions. The familiar burlesque of the 
“hog on ice,” is enough of itself to demonstrate 
the unsuitableness of those regions to the hog. 
With this exception he can prosper everywhere. 
He is in his ubiquity like the herring, which is 
found in all waters. _He does not rank high in 
the social scale, being considered, indeed, less of 
a gentleman in his babits than any of the ani- 
mals. Like the elephant, the rhinoceros and 
the hippopotamus he is addicted to wallowing 
in the mire. Naturalists tell us that he does 
this to destroy vermin, and to protect himeelf 
from the bites and stings of insects. This has 
been his habit from the earliest times, and will 
remain such as long as he continues on earth. 
“The sow that was washed returned to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.” There is no reformation 
for him in this particular. Another of his pe- 
culiarities is his grunt. Another is that he 
carries straw in his mouth, when it is about to 
rain. The hog has played an important part in 
religion, having been placed under the ban of 
two great religious sects—the Jews and Moslems. 
Their law-givers and priests prohibited his flesh 
as an article of food. These two religions had 
their origin in the hot climates of the East 
where swine’s flesh was found to be unwhole- 
some, and its prohibition was asanitary measure. 

We read that Mr. Hog was introduced from 
Spain into Hispaniola by Columbus, in 1493 ; 
into Florida by De Soto, in 1538; into Nova 
Scotia and New Foundland in 1553 ; into Canada 
in 1608, and into Virginia in 1609. It isrelated 
that here they multiplied so rapidly, that the 
colonists were compelled to palisade Jamestown 
tokeepthem out. Different breeds are preferred 
in different localities, according to the fancy of 
the farmer, facilities for raising, or the particular 
object of the raiser. The following are some of 
the varieties that have by turns been in most 
favor: the Chinese, the Neapolitan, (the most 
celebrated of the Italian breeds,) the Irish 
grazier, the Berkshire, the Cheshire, the Essex, 
the Woburn or Bedford breed sent to General 
Washington by the duke of Bedford, (being a 
cross between the Chinese boar and the large 
English hog,) the Middlesex, the Chester, the 
Hampshire and the Suffolk, which last origin- 
ated from the old Suffolk crossed with the Chi- 
nese and Berkshire. Without entering at length 
into the discussion as to the best breeds, we may 
say that there are hogs that seem to be capable 
of taking on more fat than others, After all 
said, written and done, the corn-bred hog that is 
supplied from the time that he can crack corn 
to the time he falls under the knife, with as 
much corn as he can consume, is the best of all. 
There is a wonderful correlation betweea the 
hog and Indian corn. We shall not undertake 
to Tescrite the old fashioned, unimproved Vir- 

inia porker which, having been left to roam at 
arge and scuffle for itself, contracted a shape so 
strangely ludicrous and habits so wild, queer 







































































we remember aright, this eccentric variety has 
been described at length by ‘Moses Addums,” 
in his learned lecture on “Bacon and Greens.” 
We take occasion here to say, that if in aught 
we have said, or further say, we should trespass 
upon the demenses of that favorite author, it 
will be unwittingly done. 

The fecundity of the hog family is one of the 
marvels of nature. That animal is capable of 
procreation at the early age of one year, an age | 
at which the buman infant can scarcely craw), | 
is without teeth, and is unable to express itself, | 
and when the calf and the colt are still sustained 
by the mother. Mrs. Hog produces eight to 
twelve ard even more at a birth, and that twice 
a year. Vauban estimates the production of a 
single sow with only six young at a time, in ten 
generations, to be about six million five hundred 
thousand, from which he deducts five hundred 
thousand on account of accidental death. The 
ease with which the hog is raised, his omnivor- 
ous appetite and his industry and self-reliance, 
make him the cheapest of all animals to keep! 
To the poor, he is, indeed, a precious boon. To 
“increase and multiply,” seems to be regarded 
by the hog as his first duty. 

The whole number of hogs in the United 
States in 1856 was put at forty millions, about 
a hog and a half for every man, woman and 
child of the then population. Valued at $7 per 
head, the aggregate value would be $280,000,000. 
What a country this for hogs and Indian corn! © 
With them it will be easy to ward off starvation. 

There is no part of the hog that cannot be 
utilized. His flesh, fat, bristles, hair, hoofs and 
bones are all turned to account. His very 
entrails are eaten. The divisions into which his — 
body are cut are as well known as the divisions 
of the earth—hams, shoulders, middlings, jowls. 
His ears and feet are made into souse, and his 
brains make a choice dish for the epicure. His 
tail has for ages been claimed by successive 
generations of children as their peculiar property. 
Tradition points out the way of cooking it— 
roasting on the coal—and of eating it without 
salt, and held in the fingers. Spare-ribs and 
chine! Is there aman witha heart ia his 
bosom and teeth in his head who does not deligh: 
in them? 

Some call the hog stupid. Stupid, indeed 
His intelligence is of a high order, and his in 
stincts are as sharp as—well, a razor or a briar 
or a steel trap. His courage, when he gets hi_ 
bristles up, and chooses to use his tusks, make 
him the terror of both men and dogs. He know 
“a hawk from a hand-saw,” and can tell hi 
feeding time as well as if he carried a clock in 
his body. He isan earlyriser, andthe familia 
“¢-h-o-a-r k, c-h-o-a-r-k” of his feeder just a 
the peep o’ day never fails to be answered. H 
never misses roll-call, though he cannot b 
called a soldier. A “hog in armor” is said t 
be the most ridiculous ofall things. His sagacit 
in determining latitudes exceeds that of the mos 
scientific men. 

What would mankind do without the hog 
He supplies food to millions. He is the gres 
crop of the great West. Those whoare tc 
distant from market to sell their grain an 
truck products, feed them to the hog, and the 
sell the hogs, thus killing two birds with or 
stone. Bread is called “the staff of life ;” th 
hog is life itself. The beauty in her silks ar 
satins may turn from him in disgust as | 
emerges from his sty all reeking with mire, b’ 
she eats him, and enjoys him, too, when he a: 
pears on the table. It has been obeerved | 
those accustomed to cater for the public, that t] 
favorite diet of ladies, generally, however delica’ 
and dainty, is shoat, 

The hog is a mighty institution—a power [J 
the land. In spite of his snout, of his bristle 
of his grunt, of his foul habits and his perver 
ways, the hog deserves to be held in high estee 
to be treated kindly while living, and to 





and perverse, as to be a notable curiosity. If 


killed gently, and with as little pain as possib’ 
when his time comes.— Rich. ig. 
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Commissioner of Agriculture, from Vernon 
county, Missouri, we glean the following facts: 
‘The average yield of winter wheat in the county 
was 224 bushels, sold at $1 75. Rye and bar- 
ley were not sown, nor spring wheat. Oats 
averaged 31 bushels, and were sold at 50 cents 
per bushel. Corn averaged 23 bushels, and 
was worth, January Ist, about $l. Buckwheat 
averaged 20 bushels per acre, and sold at $1 25 
per bushel. Potatoes averaged about 80 bush- 
els, and are worth 75 cents per bushel. To- 
bacco yielded about 800 pounds, and is worth 
12} cents. Hay, 1} tons per acre, worth $12 
per ton. Sorghum, 70 gallons, worth $1 per 
gallon. 
“The new crop of winter wheat is twice and 
and one-half as large (that is the area sown) 
as in 1868. 
“The drouth badly damaged all crops in this 
county, except wheat, which was a fair yield. 
Sorghum proved the next crop, the least in- 
jured. Think the average of corn high, much 
of it is yet in the shock. A. B.” 


Remarks—The average yield of corn is certain- 
ly low, as compared with other crops, and must 
be the result of bad tillage, or other cause but 
drouth. Had the land been deeply plowed, and 
the crop well cultivated, it might have pro- 
duced double (providing it was not lacking in 
fertility). We have seen ears of corn, part of 
a premium crop, which never had a drop of 
rain since the time it was six inches tall—the 
cultivator passed through five times. 

By the way. We want just such information 
from all counties. Whowill send it to ue? 


2-ee 


BUY BY THE QUANTITY. 


Frienp Cotman: In your Rural you write 
many good things—but you seem to take it for 
granted that everybody has plenty of money, 
and if so your articles would be unexception- 
able; but, unfortunately, many of us have very 
little of the one thing needful. : 

I will cite you to one of your objectionable 
pieces—i. ¢e., where you recommend that all 
men buy sugar by the barrel, and coffee by 
the sack. Nowthat would do for the rich, but 
I want you to write something beneficial to 
the poor, that they can accomplish. I know 
that the poor leave many things undone, that 
they might accomplish if they had go-a-head- 
itiveness in their composition. 

Yours truly, M. Myers. 

Remarks—We write for farmers whether 
rich or poor. Our aimis to give them valuable 
suggestions, not only in regard to raising fine 
crops, well-bred stock, delicious fruits and veg- 
etables, &c., but also to give practical hints on 
rural economy and every-day life. We have 
found the great profit and benefit of buying by 
the quantity—at wholesalerates. We presume 
our advantages, living near the city, aresuperior 
to those of our country friends, generally. We 
have done buying by driblets—a few pounds of 
this, or that, and a few gallons of something 
else. It is a great annoyance (to say nothing 
else) to be constantly running to thestore. Of 
course, one must cut his pattern according to 
his cloth. If one can’t buy a barrel of sugar, 
at a time, he can buy fifty ora hundred pounds, 
perhaps. The same may be said in regard to 

coffee, and many other things. Farmers have 
friends going to large towns, or friends in them, 
or know wholesale grocers, and they can easily 
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CROPS IN VERNON COUNTY, MO. 
From a duplicate circular addressed to the 


ence to a horse which end youapply the fasten- 
ing, 80 that you overtax his powers. 
and he will soon refuse to pull either at halter 
or trace. 


he thinks he cannot get away, and he will 
stand when hitched by the traces to a very 





year, and save money by it. 








Horse Department. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HORSE GOSSIP. 


how much their value would be enhanced by 
proper instruction and training. 
It would be difficult to place too high an esti- 
mate on a horse which would do as his rider or 
driver bids him; and yet not one in ten thousand 
can be relied on at all times. A few, now-a- 
days, will learn to behave well, despite the 
disadvantages of having thoughtless and igno- 
rant trainers to manage them; but they are so 
few that a perfectly reliable horse at all times 
might be called a novelty. We often see a 
horse balk and refuse to move, although the 
whip is applied freely; this is not the fault of 
the horse, but the fault of improper training, 
and, if the driver understood the horse, he 
would never strike him for refusing to pull. 
There is a cause for a horse balking, and if 
it was not for that part of his nature which in- 
duces him sometimes to stand, when ordered 
to move, he would be a worthless animal. It 
is this peculiarity of his nature that makes 
him valuable, and without it we could never 
control him, except by main force. The some- 
thing which makes a horse stand, when hitched 
by aslight, slender fastening, is the very thing 
which makes him balk and stand wLen hitched 
by a couple of traces to a wagon. At the first 
handling many severe pulls are made at the halt- 
er, but at length the horse finds that he is fast, and 
he becomes as gentle and submissive as a lamb, 
and will afterwards stand a whole day and night, 
with no other fastening than a slender thread 
to hold him. A _ horse properly trained when 
first handled, will ever after btand without 
pulling at the halter or bridle. Now it is 
just as easy to train him so that he will not 
pull atthe traces, as it is to train him to stand 
quiet by the halter strap. It makes no differ- 


Do that 


The horse stands by the halter strap because 


ight draft for the same reason. 
to train a horse to pull well by the head, 
hitch him with something that will give way at 
the first effort to draw. Practice a little while 
in this way, increasing the strength of strap, 
but not so much as to hold him when he pulls 
back, and he will soon learn to pull at the 
halter until his eyes are almost forced from 
their sockets. 

If you wish to train him to pull well at the 
traces, begin witha light draft, and as the horse 
learns to pull increase the weight, being care- 
ful not to overtax him, and he will soon learn to 
pull at whatever he is hitched to, This rule is 
infallible. It will hold good in all cases, so long 


If you wish 


‘ 


t 





order such things as they will need during the 





asthe nature of the horse remains unchanged. 


Of course we 
can’t expect everything we write to apply to 
everybody, but those can follow our hints, if 
they think they are right and are able to do it. 


Has it ever occurred to owners of horses 





Little attention is paid to the training of 

horses for the safety of life. If the saddle 
turns, the animal is frightened and runs away, 
and it is difficult after that to teach him to 
know there is no harm in a saddle when 
under his belly. A little training would 
have familiarized him with the saddle in any 
position. Then, if the girth should get loose 
and the saddle slip, or the foot of the rider 
hang in the stirup, there is no danger, for the 
horse will not run. A very little practice will 
also teach a horse to hold fast with his hips, 
even when his harness gives way, and the load 
presses against him. Such a horse is worth 
more to a family than a life insurance company, 
and, in the hands of a sensible trainer, would 
not cost halfas much. Horses used for racing 
purposes also are oftentimes worthless for want 
of education. The trainer exercises enough, 
but neglects to teach his horse that he must 
trot, and not break into a gallop, which fre- 
quently loses the race. 
The farmer’s boy is the proper one to train 
and educate the horse, for itis by his hand 
the young horses are first directed—all horses 
are capable of being educated for safety and 
reliability, and the boys of the country could 
easily, with a little care, train their young 
horses in a way that, when offered for sale, it 
would be impossible for the jockeys of the 
present day to improve their value. The de- 
mand for well-behaved horses will never be fully 
supplied. There will alwayg be a good price 
oftered for a horse that is trained to do the 
duties required for our service. GossiPpPER. 
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ALMONT SELLS FOR $8,000. 
Almont, the four-year old, by Alexander’s 
Abdallah, dam by Mambrino Chief, grand-dam 
by Pilot, Jr., has been sold from Woodburn, by 
Mr. Swigert, to Richard West, Esq., for $8,000. 
His breeding and great speed make him one of 
the most valuable young horses in the country. 
In color he is arich bay, with black points ; he 





stands 153 hands high. Almont, as we learn 


from the Lexington Gazette, will be retained in 


Kentucky, and bred to a few choice mares next 
season. 


A few weeks ago we chronicled the fact, that 
Goldsmith Maid, by Alexander’s Abdallah, had 
been sold for $20,000. By the above, which we 
clip from the Turf, Field and Farm, we see that 
another son of Alexander’s Abdallah has 
brought a good, round price. It will be seen 
by those acquainted with Abdallah, Jr. (owned 
by the Editor of this paper), that Almont’s des- 
cription compares almost exactly with that of 
Abdallah, Jr. Goldsmith Maid, likewise, has 


same size, color, and general form. 





Horse Cotic.—A correspondent of the New 
York Sun, referring to the death of Bonner’s 
‘Auburn Horse” from the above disease, says 


that it can invariably be cured by drenching the 
horse with a preparation of chlorine and perm- 
anganic acid (whi¢gh can be procured at any 
drug store) if administered in time. 





There is a call for a Farmers’ Convention, to 


be held at Jerseyville, Ill., on the 18th inst., 
to discuss matters pertaining to Agriculture 
and Horticulture, and to form a Society in 


urtherance of these interests. We wish them 








God speed and a good attendance, 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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THE BEE CHOLERA, 


There has been much speculation among bee 
raisers in regard to the great mortality which 
has overtaken these useful insects. No one, so 
far as we have heard, has satisfactorily account- 
ed for the phenomenon, unless that we are about 
to relate should prove to be thecorrectone. The 
Dayton Journal says that Mr. Hawkins, a bee 
raiser Of that vicinity, having lost some thirty 
hives, set about to ascertain the cause of the 
mortality, and came to the conclusion that the 
disease wascholera. During the warm weather, 
Mr. H. discovered thatthe bees were attacked 
with a violent purging, and that the matter thus 
evacuated, being of a glutinous quality, clung 
to and bedaubed the bees iv such a manner as to 
retard their motion. This, he thinks, accounts 
for their entire absence from many hives, Their 
—— become so glued up that in attempting to 
fly they drop down a short distance from the 
hive and perish. His observations in regard to 
the hives vacated is the same as that of others 
in his vicinity—many hives which were well 
stocked with a good quality of honey. 

The bees die in large numbers soon after being 
attacked by the disease, and there is no remedy 
for it that has yet been discovered. There is 
but one way to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Very close watch should be kept, and just as 
soon as the bees of any hives are discovered to 
have these glutinous evacuations, at once remove 
the hive from the vicinity of others. It would 
be better to at once suffocate the bees, and there- 
by lessen the chances of contagion. We call 
the attention of our readers to this matter now, 
so that they may be posted on it, and be prepared 
to act promptly in the spring, ifthe occasion 


Ghe Poultry Pard. 


Hens for Family Use. 

The most successful way to keep a few bens 
for family use, is to keep a few Brahmas ‘or 
winter laying, and a few of the Black Spanish or 
some other good laying kind for the summer; as 
many of each as is necessary for the season. 
Keep an old mother Brahma to do the breeding. 
The Brahma is eminently domestic, like the 
Arabian horse; and, like him in pedigree, is no 
doubt accustomed to the house, a member of 
tue family. Keep a rooster of each kind, and 
keep the hensseparate. The Brahmas will bear 
close quarters, and it matters not if these are 
pretty cold—it will not seriously affect their 
laying. ; 

You will say, for a few hens it wi!l not do to 
keep two roosters. But this is not so. Hens 














do better with a mate of their kind, and the] 


stateliness and beauty of the black cock are 
certainly worth their cost, for a finer and hand- 
somer fowl is not to be found on the dung-hill. 

Either of the two breeds will do well for the 
table, though the Asiatic is probably the best. 
So their eggs are of the largest kind, and are 
rich, well flavored eggs. 

We do not like this mixing of breeds, and this 
bothering about hatching. Keepthenon setters 
for summer, and the orientals for winter. Treat 
well, without any speciai formula. Give enough 
to eat and drink, regularly, dust of some kind 
for egg shells and to wallow in, and plenty of 
light ; a hen loves the light, and wil! do better 
where it is warm. 

Dispose of your pullets at a year old. They 
will then have laid, if they have been properly 
(generously) brought up, six months. It seems 
natural for them, at least for many, to rest then. 
Then the flesh is good; older, not so good.— 
Thua keep your stock young and vigorous, 
which you will do if you have a relish for the 
thing. Ifyou have not the relish, do not trouble 


CRITICISMS. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: A short time since I was 
looking over the Rural World, and noticed 
that some correspondent had built a new barn; 
and his stock, which he had housed, did 
not waste an armful of hay the whole sea- 
son. Now,as I have a good barn, too, I would 
like to know how he prevents it, unless he don’t 
give it to them at all, for I have racks and 
mangers too, and still my stock waste a great 
deal of hay (for the stock I have). 

In the Rural World, of December 5th, under 
the head of Fungi or Smut, I find this state- 
ment: ‘Filled with sporules so minute that the 
highest powers of the microscope fail to dis- 
cover them.” Now, if that be true, I would 
like to know how he found it out. M. M. 


Share’s Coulter Harrow. 
N. J. Cotman, Esq.: In answer to an inquiry 
concerning Share’s Coulter Harrow, we will 
say that we have had one several years, and 
think it a very valuable implement, especially 
for sod—doing the work much better than the 
common harrow. The teeth of our’s are defect- 
ive, in that they are cast iron and rough. I 
notice that, in New York, steel teeth are adver- 
tised, which would be a great improvement. 
G. L. A. 








A Mammuorn Hoc.—I noticed in the Cultivator 
an account of a large hog of the Chester breed, 
fattened by Mr. Bigelow, of Lyndon, Vt. I 
will give a statement of one fed by J. W. Butts, 
of Bangall, Dutchess Co., N. Y., of the York- 
shire breed, which I think beats any of his age 
ever killed: He was slaughtered the 14th of 
December last, when 21 months old, and dress- 
ed 1,025 Ibs., and was sold for $184 50—18 cents 
per pound. I fed him down to the first of last 


August a mixture of corn meal and rye bran; 
then to the time he was killed, I fed corn meal 


Answers to Correspondents. 





Porators &c., Wanrep.—Norman J. Colman Esq., 
—I wish to purchase about 12 barrels of the Early 
Goodrich potatoes for seed, also 12 barfels of the Har- 
rison for seed; will you be so kind as to let me know 
if they can be had in St. Louis, and the price per bbl. 
I also want some wire for a grape trellis or arbor, 
please let me know the best kind, size and price per 
pound. I. F. Baum. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Repiy—Those having these articles to.sell can write 
him. We have so many inquiries, it is impossible to 
answer all, Our patrons are requested to examine our 
advertising columns. No dishonest advertisers will 


knowingly be admitted to our columns. 


J.C. H., New Franklin, Mo.—We have no porson- 
al experience with the Norway Oats, and do not know 
whether it is as desirable as recommended. Better 
wait until they are lower in price. 


Lares Ye.uiow Fie Tree.—T. G., we de not know 
where this tree can be obtained. Ifany of our read- 
ers have it, let them advertise. 





Sream Prows.—Eds. Rural World—In your issue 
of January 9th, page 19, I observe an article, stating 
that there are now at work in England about 300 
steam plows, and that they are producing remarkable 
effects in English agriculture. Why can they not be 
brought into practical and profitable use in Missouri 
and other prairie States? If you have any knowledge 
of steam plows now being in use in this country, their 
working capacity, cost, where made, &c., please an- 
swer. R. R. McQuisrion. 

Answer.—The extract you refer to was taken from 
anexchange. Steam plows have been tried in the 
West, but without the desired effect. English steam 
plows without an exception (known to us) are sta- 
tionary, and as there operated would not prove econ- 
omical with us—labor being too costly in this coun- 
try. When the right kind ofa steam plow is invented 
in this country, it may be used to advantage in the 
prairie States. We know of none in use now in the 


West. 
Lats Harrison Potarozs.—James Mitchell, of 


Lafayette Co., Mo., inquires where hecan procure the 
above potatoes. 








14 quarts a day. His girth was 7 feet 2 inches. 
— Boston Cultivator. 


Answer—See advertisement of E. A. Richl & Bro. 








RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL 


OBSERVATIONS FOR THE YEARS 


1865, 1866, 1867 anp 1868, 


AT ALLENTON, P.R.R., MISSOURI, 


By A. FENDLER. 








THERMOMETER IN THE OPEN AIR IN THE SHADE. 





Range in 4 years, 


Year. Mean. Highest. Lowest. Range. 
1865 §2°.9 96°.0 July 4, 1865 7° below zero Jan. 11, 1865 103°.0 
1866 §1°.3 97°.0 Aug. 11, 1866 14° below zero Feb. 16, 1866 111°.0 
1867 §2°.2 103°,0 Aug. 18, 1867 7° below zero Jan. 2, 1867 110°.0 
1868 53°.2 109°.0 July 18, 1868 10° below zero Dec. 11, 1868 119°.0 
Mean of 4 years, 52°.4 . : ‘ ° * : ° : : : 110°.7 
Highest in 4 years, 109°.0 July 18, 1868. 
Lowest in 4 years, . d J . . 14° below zero Feb. 16, 1866. mer 











Highest in 4 years, 
Lowest in 4 vears, 





yourself with hens. 


Range in 4 years, 


28.592 Mar.1, ’68. 
: . . 198 


So 5 33 S | S 
vEAR. Pans P :s S38 Height reduced to Freezing Point. 

Aas | hoe BES 

Cee peaks 5 

5"s | ak t- a iil Mean. Highest. Lowest, Range. 
1865 50.30 30. 29.548 30.268 28.773 1.495 
1866 43.95 96. 25. 29.559 30.510 28 891 1.619 
1867 34.89 91, 25. 29.531 30.128 28.798 * 1.330 
1868 46.97 104 39. 29.555 30.275 28.592 os 

Mean of 4 years, 44.3 30. 29.548 é ‘ ‘ r é . .532 
7 j : ; ; ; 30.510 Jan. 8, 1866. 
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Be ay itn =f oe I 
HORTICVLITRAL. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

About Species, Hybrids, Sports, &c. 

The writer has often noticed in the discus- 
sions of our Horticultural assemblies, that 
much confusion and misunderstanding occurs 
on the subject of the identity of plants, result- 
ing in long, windy discussions, at the end of 
which, each disputant is no wiser and no more 
convinced than before; but each one firmly set 
in the belief that he alone is right, and all the 
rest wrong. Now, most of this’ results from 
the want of a little knowledge of botanical and 
garden science. The very first principles—the A, 
B, C, of Botany—if rightly and thoroughly un- 
derstood, would set those men right, and save 
a vast amount of windy and useless harangue. 
Thus the Chickasaw plum question has been up 
several times, consuming a great deal of valuable 
time to no purpose; one contending, for in- 
stance, that there is but one variety of Chicka- 
saw in our section of country ; another that we 
have no Chickasaw at all; a third, that the 
Chickasaw, though a Southern species, is found 
growing far North, and hardy there too; while 
a fourth will contend that, because a certain 
wild plum is very late or very early, very large 
or very small, round or oval—it can’t be the 
Chickasaw, but must be something else. So, 
at the late Illinois Horticultural meeting, one 
gentleman recommended the Black spruce; 
another condemned it as worthless. One was 
probably talking about the Black spruce proper, 
the other about something else. Mr. Samuel 
Edwards afterwards gave the true botanical 
definition of the three native spruces, or rather 
of the two—the Black and White—which are 
almost exactly alike, differing only in the size 
of their cones. The second gentleman was 
doubtless referring to the Red spruce in his 
condemnation—though whether he was or not, 
could not be told without a botanical definition 
or description. 

The same confusion exists about the identity 
of the Silver maple (Acer dasycarpum) and the 
Scarlet maple (Acer rubrum), owing to their 
general resemblance in all except their inflores- 
cence, requiring a botanical acquaintance to 
distinguish them. But, what is still worse in 
the identification of common weeds and plants 
and trees, is the fact, that very often several 
distinct plants, belonging to totally different 
orders, genera or species, are known in different 
localities, or by different people in the same 
locality, by the same common name. Thus W. 
M. shows in the last number that six different 
plants are known, in different States, by the 
aame of “sun-fiower,” and many similar in- 





stances are to be met with, some of which will 


occur to every reader. 
Much of a piece with the above, in the writ- 


er’s opinion, was a good part of the long and 
heated discussion in the Prairie Farmer last 
season on the Black Cap raspberry question ; 
especially the opening charge of Mr. Dunlap 
(and from which resulted the bad feeling and 
most of the after discussion), that Mr. Doolittle 
had no right to the naming of the raspberry 
known as the Doolitile Black Cap ; which was 
only a wild raspberry from the woods. 

It is not the intention of the writer, in this 
article, to explain away the knotty points 
supposed to be made or brought out in the fore- 
going, nor to give Ais botanical definition of 
the Chickasaw plum, the spruces or maples. 
These are all to be found in botanical works, 
which only require to be hunted up and studied 
a little, with the objeets of study before the 
student. Moreover, he here disclaims, once 
for all, all idea of ability or intention of being, 
or becoming, a teacher of others in botanical, 
or any other science. He is himself but the 
merest dabble, the lightest skirmisher on the 
outposts of the grand, noble and interminable 
fields of'science. For, among the sciences 


“T am but a smatterer, I confess, a stranger: 
Here and there I pull a flower. ”—[Burton. 
Yet he thinks he sees and knows just enough 


to know that without a knowledge of the ele- 
mental parts—the first principles of any sci- 
ence—all the rest is, as seen “through a glass 
darkly.” But with such a knowledge, many 
things are easily made plain. 

Now, as everybody knows, botanists have 
divided the vegetable world into classes, orders, 
genera and species—beyond this the botanist does 
not go—taking no note or accaunt of varieties: 
though why he should ignore these altogether— 
(seeing that they are constantly occurring in 
nature)—the writer does not understand. But, 
where the botanist leaves off, the further divi- 
sions of the horticulturist begin. He has to 
deal with and recognize, varieties, hybrids, sports, 
&c., as well as the genera and species of the 
botanist. But, let us give a brief definition of 
the botanical divisions first; then the garden- 
er’s divisions will come more understandingly : 

“« A class consists of plants resembling each 
other in some grand leading feature, and as 
strongly differing from another class, as mam- 
malia do from birds. Thus flowering plants 
with one cotyledon, whose trunks increase in 
thickness from within—as the palm—form a 
distinct class; while flowering plants with two 
cotyledons, and whose trunks increase by ex- 
ternal layers, constitute another class. 

‘‘An order consists of plants still more closely 
allied, so that many orders may be found in 
the same class. Thus, as ruminant or cud- 
chewing animals form an order of mammalia, 
so do the leguminous or pod-bearing plants 
constitute an order of dicotyledonous vegetation. 

“‘A genus consists of plants so very closely al- 
lied that they may be compared to members 
of the same family. The pea, for example, 
constitutes a genus of leguminous plants, just 
as sheep form a family of the ruminants. 

‘A species may be compared to one of the 





members which compose the family; thus the 





garden pea and the sea pea are different species 
of the same genus. 

“A variety is merely a departure from the 
common appearance of the species, as regards 
colors of the flower, height of the stem, or the 
like—differences which arise from climate, sit- 
uation, greater or less humidity, and many 
other accidental causes.” Having come down 
to the lowest botanical division, from whence 
to the end, confusion and clashing and misun- 
derstanding mostly abound, let us define fur- 
ther: ‘The boundaries between species and va- 
rieties are often very vague; some botanists 
regarding those plants as species which are 
mere varieties; but much doubt might be re- 
moved by attending to the fact, that a species 
reproduces itself from seed, and is always per- 
sistant under the same circumstances; whereas, 
a variety has always a tendency to revert to 
its parent species, unless propagated by cuttings, 
and fostered by other artificial means. A 
hybrid is a plant raised by fecundating the stig- 
ma of one species with the pollen of another” 
species. Thus, if any variety of the Vitis vinifera 
were cross-fecundated with any variety of the V7- 
its labrusca, its progeny would constitute hybrids. 
This is a change that seldom takes place in 
nature, but is produced by artificial means.— 
But many persons, either unthinkingly or from 
want of knowing better, when writing or speak- 
ing on the subject, often call a plant a hybrid, 
which is only a cross-breed or a variety; and 
vice versa. 

A plant raised between two varieties of the 
same species, as, were the Early Harvest apple 
to be cross-fertilized with the Rawles’ Janet, it 
would be called a cross-breed, ard constitute 
another variety. These are the most impor- 
tant divisions that should always be borne in 
mind when discussing the identity of plants, 
especially with the horticulturist; for it is in 
his department where varieties, either natural 
or artificial, and cross-breeds without number, 
and sports of all kinds and characters occur, 
causing confusion and trouble. 

A true sport, by the way, is a sort of mon- 
strosity: a single branch of a tree will depart 
from its normal condition and take on some 
abnormal, as the variegation of its foliage, 
weeping of its branches, &c.; hence, mainly come 
all our weeping trees, and a great variety of 
variegated trees and shrubs—which latter is 
regarded as a sort of disease, and can only be 
perpetuated by grafting, layering, Ke. 

The writer will pursue this subject no fur- 
ther at the present time, having already drawn 
it out to too much length; but, if the editors 
think the subject of sufficient interest and im- 
portance, he may resume and go more into 
detail about natural varieties, &c. Panax, 


+o 
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The first annual meeting of the Grand Prairie 
Horticultural Society, will be held at the Cir- 
cuit Court Room, Decatur, Ill., Feb. 10th, 11th 
and 12th, 1869. Members will be entertained 
during their stay. Essays on Fruit Growing 
and Tree Culture are solicited. 

E. Bacay, President. 





The weather to-day (Jan. 19th) is cold and bracing 
—and the sun is again shining upon us brightly. 
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he Strawberry Leaf-Roller. 
(Fig. 75.] 





Qn ‘6 = 
;—(a and 6) greenish-brown; (c) reddish- 
brown, black and white. 


» STRAWBERRY LEAF-Rouuer (Anchylepera 
ie, N. Sp.).—For nearly two years, we 
been acquainted with a little greenish leaf- 
, measuring about one-third of an inch, 
ig. 75 a), which in certain parts of North 
isand Indiana, has been ruining the Straw- 
fields in @ most wholesale manner; and 
h also occurs in Canada, judging from an 
nt in the Canada Farmer of Aug. 1, 1867. 
mples and folds the leaves, feeding on their 
substance, and causing them to appear 
ndseared, and most usually lines the inside 
efold with silk, There are two broods of 
ea-roller during the year, and the worms 
first brood, which appear during the month 
pne, change to the pupa state within the 
j-upleaf, and become minute reddish-brown 
s(Fig. 75 c) during the fore-part of July. 
pairing in the usual manner, the females 
sit their eggs on the plants, from which eggs 
e time, hatches a second brood of worms. 
elast come to their growth towards the end 
tember, and, changing to pups, pass the 
erin that state.* 
efirst heard of this Jeaf-roller in the summer 
, when it did considerable damage at Val- 
iso, Indiana; and we were informed by Mr. 
R, Strong, of that place, that in 1867 they 
pued their depredations with him, and de- 
ed 10 acres so completely as not to leave 
ts enough to set half an acre, and that in 
quence of this little pest, in conjunction 
the White-grub, he has had to abandon 
berry culture. 
hen we met the ad-interim committee of the 
ois State Horticultural Society at Lacon, in 
beginning of July, 1868, we received from 
e gentlemen a quantity of infested straw 
y leaves, from which in the course of the 
two or three weeks we bred many of the 
hs. These specimens had been collected at 
Bubaugh’s place, near Princeton, Illinois, 
re they were said to be very abundant, and 


eannex brief descriptions of this insect, both in 
perfect and in the larval states. We are indebted 
edistinguished English Microlepidopterist, H. T. 
hton, for the generic determination of the species, 
for the further remark that “it is closely allied to 
European Anchylopera comptana (Manual Vol. II. 
bb), which feeds on various Rosacesx, such as Po- 
im sanguisorba, Potentilla verna, and Dryas octo- 


nchyloperee fragariw, new species. (Fig. 75 cc). 
dandthorax reddish-brown. Palpiand legs paler. 
me dusky. Tarsal joints tipped with dusky. 
it wings reddish-brown, streaked and spotted with 
k and white, as in the figure. Hind wings and 
men dusky. Alar expanse 0.40—0.45 inch. De- 
bed from nine specimens. 
iE LARVA (Fig. 75 a) measures, when full grown, 
faninch. Largeston the first segment tapering 
ce very slightly to the last. Color varying from 
light yellowish brown to dark olive-green or 
n. Body soft, somewhat translucent, without 
h; the piliferous spots quite large, shining, al- 
slight in color, contrasting strongly in the dark 
imens with the ground color. Hairs, especially 
ones, quite stout and stiff. Spots arranged in 
Lormal form; segments 2 and 3 having none, how- 
, 00 their posterior half as have the rest (See fig. 
) Head horizontal, ofa shining fulvous color, 
4 more or less distinct dark eye-spot and tawny 
lip. Cervical shield of the same shiny appear- 
| Anal segment with two black spots (See fig. 75 
t posterior edge, being confluent and forming an 
te black edge in some specimens. Legs, prolegs, 
Venter of the same color as the body above. 








to have completely destroyed one strawberry 
patch containing several acres. 

Subsequently we received another lot of s 
imens from Mr. W. E. Lukens, of Sterling, 
Whiteside Co., Ill., with the following remarks 
upon this very important subject: 

“« Where these insects are thick I would never 
think of raising strawberries. It is strange that 
I have not noticed any of them work upon this 
side the river; while on the south side for a mile 
up and down they are ruining the crops of ber- 
ries. Removing the plants does not take with 
them the moth nor the eggs, so far as has been 
observed. A gentleman by the name of Kimball, 
at Prophetstown, had his crop a few years ago 
entirely destroyed by this insect, though it 
amounted in all to two or three acres. I hear 
ofa great many men in other places having their 
crops burnt up with the sun, and have no doubt 
that it was this leaf-roller, and not the sun, that 
was the real author of thedamage. As for my- 
self, I have on this account entirely quit the 
business of growing strawberries.” 

The only modes of fighting this new and very 
destructive foe of the Strawberry—which how- 
ever seems to be confined to northerly regions— 
are, lst, to plow up either in the spring or in the 
fall, such patches as are badly infested by it, 
by which means the pups will probably be 
destroyed; and 2nd, not to procure any planted 
from an infested region, so as to run the risk of 
introducing the plague upon your own farm. 





KEEPING APPLES. 

Eps, Rurat Wortp: There is a great art in 
keeping fruit for a time beyond its natural peri- 
od of ripening. This art can be developed by 
our most experienced fruit raisers, giving us 
their deductions from their own practice. My 
little experience differs from some of the direc- 
tions you gave an enquirer in a late number of 
your paper—to wit: putting them on swinging 
shelves so that the air can circulate among 
them. It seems to me that air—even cold air— 
as well as warmth of temperature, tends to 
ripen apples. I put my apples in barrels when 
I pick from the trees; and, although I usually 
leave the head loose for the moisture to pass 
out, I am not very certain that this is necessary. 
After a week or two I head them up tight, and 
do not bore holes in the barrels. Whenever I 
open a fresh barrel, the apples are not quite so 
ripe nor so highly colored as those in the open 
barrel just finished, and the apples will color 
up on the top of the barrel as we use them, 
while those undisturbed at the bottom, are still 
in, or near, the condition they were when put in. 

Three years ago, I barreled and headed up 
Rawles’ Janet apples in the orchard; took 
them home and put them in a smoke house, 
and put straw and dirt over them. The apples 
in the tops of the barrels froze some, but did 
not rot. On the 20th of May I opened the last 
barrel; and, although covered with drops of 
water, there were no rotten apples in the barrel. 

Now, friends, all you who have kept apples 
successfully, let us hear from you through the 
Rural World, and we shall soon arrive at the 
science of keeping them. J.G. I. 

Hannibal, Mo., Jan. 2d. 





A. E. Trabue, of Hannibal, urges the formation of 
an agricultural and mechanicai association for Marion 
and Ralls counties, and is handsomely seconded by 
the editor of the North Missouri Courier. We are 
glad to notice this movement, and hope to see it suc- 
cessfully carried out; and, further, that much good 
may result therefrom to the inhabitants of Ralls and 
Marion counties. 


ALTON NUTMEG MELON. 
Frrenp Cotman: Your engraving of the Al- 


pec! ton Large Nutmeg Melon is very good. I would 


say, is a very fair representation of the fruit as 
we have grown it for the past two years. 

We do not claim, however, to have origina- 
ted this variety, as will be seen from our adver- 
tisement. We do think, however, that it has 
improved in our hands, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that the expectations which have 
been raised respecting it, will be fully realized. 
That some will plant the melon and neglect the 
cultivation afterward, and report unfavorably, 
is to be expected. In some cases the soil may 
be unsuited to this crop, and the product will 
not come up tothe standard. But, certain it 
is, we have had, at Alton, unbounded success 
with this variety of melon, and know no reason 
why others, in other places, may not succeed as 
well. We shall plant not less than five acres 
of this melon next season—having had this 
luxury upon our table now for two years past, 
all the way from the last of July on, and away 
into October. Two years ago we shipped mel- 
ons till the 21st of October; last year till the 
6th of October. Having had, we say, such a 
luxury upon our tables so long, we can’t think 
of living without it. What but this can com- 
fort us in the loss of our peach crop this coming 
year? or what can so nearly take the place ot 
that luscious fruit ? O. L, Baruer. 

Upper Alton, Iiis. ee 

JENETON APPLE. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I see by your Jan. 16th 
issue, the prosody, if not the etymology, of 
this apple, is criticised by your correspondent, 
J.G. 1. 

I have frequently seen the name Janet used 
—and, if Iam not mistaken, Downing has no 
Jeneton in his catalogue—but the Janet. I 
have often desired to know if it was the same 
apple as our Jeneton, Now, I see there isa 
Rawles’ Janet. Wil] you, Mr. Editor, be so 
good as to let some of us “‘old fogies” know, if 
the Janet of Downing and the Rawles’ Janet 
are the same apple as is so popularly known in 
this county as the Jeneton. If so, we beg to 
inform Mr. J. G. I., that the Jeneton was in- 
troduced into St. Charles county before there 
was a Rawles county in existence. 

The Jeneton and Vandiver were brought to 
this county in the fall or winter of 1812, by 
Mr, C. Hutchings, and by him and my father 
grafted and set in my father’s garden; and, at 
the proper age, the young trees were divided, 
and planted in their separate orchards—and 
these are still bearing (such as are alive) ; but 
the fruit is small and defective, particularly 
the Jenéton. These, I doubt not, were the 
first grafts of these varieties of apples ever 
brought to Mo. ae ee 

Cottleville, St. Charles Co., Mo. 








LaFAYETTE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
Association, Lexincron, Mo.—The following 
are the officers of this association: Col. T. M. 
Ewing, President; Oscar F. Thomas, Vice Pres- 
ident; Isaac McGirk, Secretary ; Richard Ire- 
land, ‘Treasurer; Minos Adama, C. Ben. Russell, 
Strother Rennick, John Thistle, Robert Hale, 
R. J, Smith, Henry C. Chiles. 
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THE MARTHA GRAPE. 


The above illustration presents a fair repre- 
sentation of this newly introduced white grape, 
which seems destined to occupy and hold as 
high a position among the white varieties as 
the Concord so justly maintains among black 
ones. The Martha was grown several years 
since from Concord seeds by Samuel Miller, 
Esq., formerly of Lebanon, Penn., and the orig- 
inal vine was sold to a grape grower of that 
State for $500. For the past few years it has 
been partially disseminated; and, wherever 
grown, has been found hardy, healthy, vigorous 
and productive—in all these respects fairly 
rivalling, and almost identical with, the Con- 
cord. In habit of growth and general appear- 
ance, the vine very closely resembles a Concord ; 
the foliage is, however, of a lighter shade of 
green, and the wood of a darker, or blackish- 
brown color. The size of the bunch and berry 
upon young vinesis smaller than those of the 
Concord, but yearly improves in these respects. 


Vines in their second and third years of bear- 
ing, having given, the past season, bunches four 
and a half inches in length, and berries three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. The fruit is of 
the Concord type and character, but more refin- 
ed and delicate in flavor; skin thin, but tena- 
cious, bearing handling without injury, and 
much less liable to crack in wet weather than 
the Concord ; seeds few and small ; pulp slight, 
tender and melting; color pale greenish-yellow, 
amber-tinted next the sun, and covered with 
thin, white bloom ; flavor sweet, rich, spright- 
ly, with a little foxiness, which is more appar- 
ent to the smell than taste. It is undoubtedly 
the most valuable white variety for general 
cultivation yet introduced; for, besides its 
agreeable qualities as a handsome, white table 
grape, it has been found to yield a very rich 
wine—the must indicating 92° by (£chsle’s 
scale. Gro. W. CampBELL. 
Delaware, Ohio, Jan. 12th, 1869. 








FROM LANESFIELD, KANSAS. 

Con. Cotman: The mercury went down to 18° 
below zero, about the 10th of December, and 
the consequence is the peaches are all killed. 

The weather had been warm and rainy up to 


that time, and the ground unfrozen at the 
time of the severe cold, being covered with 
snow to the depth of 14 inches, and of course 
buds were considerably swollen, and in the 
very worst condition they could have been 
to withstand hard freezing. . 





Cu.ttivaTing Orcuarps.—The Maine Farmer 


furnishes an example of the benefits resulting 
from cultivating apple orchards, in that of W. 
Lombard, of Augusta, who has some 170 trees, 
mostly old, well cultivated, the soil stirred about 
as far as the limbs extend, and the ground 
mulched with refuse straw, potato tops, corn 
stalks, &c. One Tallman Sweet tree yielded six 
barrels, which, at $5 per barrel, brought $30. 
The whole orchard in one year yielded $613 in 
fruit sold ; and the present, not a bearing year, 
$200. 


The Vineyard, 


—_—, 


TARRING VINEYARD STAKES, 

The following is a letter addressed to Henry 
T. Mudd, Esq., which he has kindly furnishej 
to us, at our request, for publication: 


Dear Sir: I will dot down what I learned 
from Mr. Strong (N. D. Strong) of Valparaiso, 
about tarring stakes, &c. He uses coal tar— 
and with coal tar $6 per barrel, ia Chicago, he 
estimates that to tar, say 20-inches of the lower 
end of oak stakes, sawed, as he now has them, 
14 inches square throughout, it will cost % 
per 1000. I should put the cost to us of ow 
split stakes, at $5 per 1000. He advises to 
dig a trench in the ground, say 13 or 14 feet 
long and 3 feet deep, and as wide as we can 
get sheet-iron—say 3 feet or 2} feet. Wall up 
the sides 14 or 15 inches with brick or stone, 
Over the end where you build the fire, lay a flat 
iron bar, and lay on it, across the trench, s 
course of bricks for the front end of your box 
to rest upon. Make your box as wide as you 
can find sheet iron (such as is used for stove 
pipes or similar purposes) to make the bottom 
of, and allow it to turn up, say an inch on the 
outside of each side and each end. If you can 
find iron that will allow the box to be 3 feet 
wide—all the better. Let the box be, say 10 
feet long and 30 inches deep. The sides can 
be of 1 or 1} inch stuff, well jointed. The ends 
should be of double thickness, the inner end 
having the side pieces nailed to its ends, and 
the outer end piece being rabbeted and nailed 
on the ends of the side pieces and made to 
break joints with the inner end piece. Nail 
your sheet iron bottom on to the box; lay lit 
tle strips of iron across your trench on the lap 
of your brick or stone work, every 10 inches 
apart ; then set in your box on these iron strips, 
so that the top of your box will be, say, 8 or 
10 inches above ground. This will occupy, say, 
10 feet of your trench in length. At the rear 
end of your box lay an iron bar across as at 
the front end, and on it, across the trench, 
lay two thicknessess of brick; then let your 
trench be contracted in width to the length ofa 
brick—or, rather, it need only be dug a foot 
or 15 inches wide, for the 3 or 4 feet at the rear{ 
end beyond the box, so as simply to form’ 
flue, covered with brick laid lengthwise; and 
at the rear end have a stove pipe, three or four 
feet long, with an elbow that can be turned to 
suit the wind. Immediately back of the row 
of brick, on which the rear end of your bor 
rests, make, with your brick that form the top 
of your trench, for its bottom, a water chamber, 
by cementing the brick together, and set brick 
on edge forthe sides of this water chamber, 
which is to be kept filled with water to prevent 
the rear end of the box from catching fire at 
the only point it is in danger of burning. | 
should think it would anewer to have the trench 
only the Jength of the Lox, and have a horizon- 
tal 8 inch pipe, 3 or 4 feet long, with an up 
right pipe and elbow at the rear. 

Cover the bottom of your box with about four 
inches of tar; and, if your stakes are dry, 





throw in a few quarts of water, and mix with 
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the tar before the fire is kindled, so that a 
steam will be created and cause the tar to boil 
up 2 or 23 feet in the centre of the box, as it 
ought to do. If the stakes are wet, the water 
in them will furnish the necessary steam. 

The front end of your trench should have an 
iron door or slab that can be closed tightly, 
when necessary to check the fire. A little wa- 
ter may have, occasionally, to be thrown on 
the front of the fire to quench it by the steam 
generated. 

As soon as the tar begins to boil, fill the box 
as rapidly as you can with the stakes, put in 
point down, as close as you can conveniently 
get them. Let them remain in the box about 
three-quarters of an hour, and when you be- 
gin to take them out, let your fire be as hot as 
you can safely get it, so that the tar will run 
freely from the stakes, which you are to lift 
up and hold over the box a moment, to have 
the drippage run back into the box; then souse 
the end into cold water; then stand your stakes 
tarred end up, until you want to use them. 
Set them so far from the box that they will not 
take fire if the box catches fire—of which there 
is some danger—to guard against which, some 
wet straw or hay ought to be kept within easy 
reach to smother it. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Reply to “ Wants in Grape Culture.” 

From my own experience I can recommend 
the following quite healthy, hardy and productive, 
white grapes: Martha, Maxatawny and Rogers’ 
Hybrid No.1. Among the many Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, there are some other valuable white va- 
rieties, which, however, I have not yet tested. 

White wines, coming nearer to the character 
of the most famous Rhine wines, are gained 
from the Herbemont and Louisiana ; but these 
vines require some winter protection. The 
Maxatawny is perhaps our most valuable na- 
tive variety for white table grapes, making also 
a very fiery and palatable wine, of a most re- 
fined flavor. The Martha and Rogers’ Hybrid 
No. 1, are more abundant bearers than the 
Norton, and make a much better wine than the 
Concord. 

I have made tolerably good raisins from the 
Norton, letting the grapes hang till late in 
November; but they ought to be taken off 
sooner ; dipped into hot lye, and then slowly 
dried. The Maxatawny would be a better 
grape for that purpose. However, our climate 
does not seem very appropriate for making 
raisins; the very dry atmosphere of California 
and the Mediterranean countries being much 
better suited; so let us make wine of the high- 
est excellence, and leave it to others to furnish 
raisins forour children. FRreperick Murncu. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Grafting the Grape Vine. 

When desirable to change a variety, grafting 
will pay sooner than to dig up and replant, as 
the new-set vine, in the old vineyard, is apt to 
be slow of growth. I have bad many years’ 
experience in grafting the vine. I will inform 
newer beginners, that I have had the best suc- 
cess when performed the latter part of May, or 


or fourinches below the surface; make aside slit; 
insert the graft; draw in the loose earth, and 
settle by gently pouring on two quarts of water. 
Add a light mulch. W. R. M. 


2+ 


GRAPE GROWING. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: | want to tell you of my 
success in raising grape vines from cuttings, and 
also with seedling apple trees. The spring of 1867 
I planted out 3,000 Concord euttings ; I put two 
in a hill; they nearly all started to grow, but 
in May there came a big flood, which kept the 
earth wet so long that the bark on the cuttings 
became slippery, so that about two-thirds of 
them died : those that lived did fine; one cut- 
ting bore a small cluster of nine grapes, that 
matured and ripened, at the same time throw- 
ing up a large vine four feet and. six inches 
long, and some others sending out vines six 
feet and three inches. This year—1868—our 
vines have borne some grapes—some as many 
as six clusters on a vine; and some have sent 
up good, stocky vines, 12 feet ; and now—here 
isa mystery—our vines have been blossoming 
and bearing all summer, and when frost came 
this fall, there were grapes, not larger than 
small peas, which were growing fine at that 
time, 

Now for the seedling apple trees: Last fall I 
planted pomace from the cider press, and as 
soon as they came up, last spring, I went into 
them with a cultivator and hoe and kept them 
clean from weeds, keeping the ground loose and 
mellow ail summer. The result was, that all 
through our long and severe drouth, our seed- 
lings and grape vines grew thriftily. This fall, 
many of them are four to five feet high, and at 
the butt as thick as a man’s thumb, with large, 
bushy tops; brauches from eight to eighteen 
inches long ; the trees as big as a man’s thumb. 
If any of your worthy subscribers can beat 
that, let us hear from them. I, for one, would 
not do without your Rural World, if it cost 
five dollars per year. H, F. 

Carthage, Mo., Dec. 22d, 1868. 

§| The mystery of the grapes is soon explained. 
The young vines ought not to have been allowed 
to bear at all. After the first fruit is set on 
vines old enough to bear, all the late bloom 
ought to be pinched out. If you intend to 
raise grapes, better order Husmann’s work. We 
will send it for $1 50;—also watch the arti- 
cles on grape culture in the Rural World.—Eps] 


ANOTHER GRAPE WANTED. 

Eps. Rurat Worip: Will some one of your 
numerous readers tell me what variety of grape 
I should plant? Iam unable to tell, I want 
a good variety for market and table, that ripens 
after the Concord; that will do to send to mar- 
ket after the Concord is gone—a better ship- 
ping and market variety than the Concord—a 
variety where the berries hang to the cluster 
better and longer, so that they may keep into 
December like the Catawba; but, I want a va- 
riety notsubject, like the Catawba, in this lati- 
tude, to mildew, and rot and leaf-blight.— 
Now, who can tell me what to plant to make 

money by selling the grapes—not the wine? 

Youne Grape GRower. 











fore part of June: I cut off the old vine three 


Golman’s Bural GHorld. 


A Weekly Agricultural and Horticultural Journal, 
of 16 Quarto pages, forming two volumes a year of 
416 pages each, beginning with January and July. 

© DoLuars per Annum IN ADVANCE. 

A Free Copy for one year to any person sending a 
club of five new subscribers and Ten Dollars. 
#B-See Premium List in Advertising Columns. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


TAKE NOTICE! 

We send to every subscriber twenty-four 
seeds of the Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, 
previded Stamped Envelopes are enclosed to us 
with the address of the party to whom they are 
to be sent, written upon them ; and not other- 
wise. 

We send the Rurat Wortp Free for one 
year to every person sending us the names of 
Five New Subscribers—not old ones. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RASPBERRY. 

We desire to express our thanks to Mr. Francis 
Kessler, of Kansas, for a present of a package of 
raspberry plants; and to assure that gentleman they 
shall have a fair trialin our soiland locality. We feel 
much interested in these Rocky Mountain fruits, and 
think it probable that some of them may lay the found- 
ation for future races of hardy fruits, that will prove 
of great value to our country. For instance, to hy- 
bridize these hardy red raspberries, of the Plains, 
with the choice, but tender Antwerps, of Europe, 
would probably, in time, give us varieties possessing 
the hardihood of the former, with the size and quali- 
ty of the latter; an immense desideratum. In this 
illimitable field of labor, (hybridizing and cross- 
breeding,) we have scarcely approached the threshold 
as yet in this country. 

Here is Mr. K.’s description of the raspberry: 

“T have forwarded a few plants of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Raspberry, that I gathered near Blackhaw , 
Colorado, about ten days ago. It is red, and very 
prolific, and seldom grows any higher than the plants 
I send you”—([about nine to twelve inches.] 

“They are, without exception, only found on north- 
ern slopes, and well up’ the mountain sides. At the 
time of digging them, the snow lay about sixinches 
deep, but the ground was not frozen. The soil where 
they grew is a gravelly, sandy loam. So far as my 
own taste is concerned, I consider it the best rasp- 
berry I have ever eaten.” 


IMPORTATION OF HORSES. 

Messrs. Robb, of the Avenue Livery Stable, St. 
Louis, have recently imported from Kentucky, the 
following horses, viz—Getaway: Dark brown or black 
stallion; by Gossey Jones, and he by Whip Hornett, 
out of a Hickory Mare; is fifteen-and-a-half hands 
high, very heavy boned. The only race he ever 
went, he won in 2:26, on Woodlawn, against Topsey 
and another with ease; and has beat 2:20, in private. 
His first colts are now six years old; very large, fine 
horses, and all have proved themselves to be fast 
trotters. Has now a two-year-old colt with him, 15 
hands 2} inches high. Will weigh about 1000 pounds. 

Also afine gelding, 15 hands 3inches high. Bright 
bay; feur white feet, and blaze in face; by Edwin 
Forrest, out of a Bertram Mare: a horse of extra style 
and good speed. 

Pilot colt, four years old, dappled, or iron-gray 
which is a very promising young horse. 

An extra fine saddle-horse, rich mahogany bay, 
15 hands 1 inch high, fine style; by Drennon, out of 
a blooded mare. 

We are having many applications for Hedge 
Plants. Why will not parties having them to 
sell, advertise ? 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 

We invite the largest, freest correspondence, 
from every quarter of the country. We want 
the practical, every-day, experience of our read- 
ers. But, we here desire to say, that we do 
not endorse the views of our correspondents 
unless we say so in editorial remarks. «The 
mere fact of publication is no sign of our ap- 
proval. We may approve or disapprove—but 
we publish to call out the fullest discussion of 
views that may be presented. 


ee 


Tue ScHooimare, is an illustrated monthly 
journal, of some fifty pages of matter, for boys 
and girls, and very entertaining. It is pub- 
lished by Jos. H. Allen, Boston, at $1.50 per 
annum. 





Dr. John L. Alston, of Lauderdale Co., Tenn., 
will accept our thanks for some seed of a varie- 
ty he calls the Mexican Watermelon. He says 
the vine is very distinct from other varieties, 
and the fruit is very sweet and good. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have a great many enquiries as to where 
the seeds of flowers that are noticed in our 
paper can be obtained. In reply, we would say, 
that they can be obtained from Mr. James Vick, 
of Rochester, N. Y., and from other advertisers 
of flower seeds in the Rural World. 





Newspaper Directory.—G. P. Rowell & Co., the 
New York Advertising Agents, are about issuing 
a complete American Newspaper Directory. It is a 
compilation much needed, since nothing of the kind, 
having any claim to completeness, has ever been pub- 
lished. 

Messrs. Rowell & Co. have spared no pains or ex- 
pense to make the forthcoming work complete. We 
understand the book will be a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of about 300 pages, bound in dark cloth, and sold 
for five dollars per copy. 

As the publishers are Advertising Agents, their is- 
suing a work containing so much information, usual- 
ly jealously guarded by those in that business, shows 
that they are confident of their ability to be of service 
to advertisers, or they would not so readily place in 
their hands the means of enabling every one to com- 
municate direct with publishers if they so desire. 





WANTED. 

A Practical Vineyardist, one that has had 
experience in pruning and training the Concord 
and other American varieties of grapes. To 
such a person—either married or single—who 
can come well recommended, I will give good 
wages. Vineyard situated on the I. M. R. R, 
within 30 miles of St. Louis. Norman J. 
Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 





We have received Vick’s Illustrated Guide for 
the Flower Garden and Catalogue of Seeds for 1869. 

This annual has been issued with the usual 
care and contains, besides illustrations, some 
very useful hints on the cultivation of flowers. 

Vick’s seeds stand deservedly high. Weknow 
from experience that he allows no inferior seeds 
to be sent from his establishment. We know 
of no place that we would recommend to our 
friends sooner than the seed store of James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Directors of the Union Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, of Lewis, Knox and Shelby 
counties, have decided to commence their Seventh 
Annual Exhibition at Newark, Knox county, on 
Monday, September 13th. 











: ToT SOOT 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


’Tis midnight’s holy hour—and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones answering; ’tis the knell! 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past; yet on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest, 
Like a pale, spotless shroud; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh, and on yon cloud, 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form 
And Winter with his aged locks, and breathe 
In mournful cadence, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone ‘from the earth forever. ’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. The spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope,and joy, and love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O’er what has past of nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 

It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful— 

And they were not. Itlaid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 

The best and joyous—and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o’er 
The battle plain, where sword and spear and strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crush’d and mouldering skeleton. It come 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. Remorseless Time—- 
Fierce spirit of the glass and secythe—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On, still on, 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The condor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag—but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep nor weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His resting pinion. Revolutions sweep 

O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 

Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink, 

Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 

Spring, blazing, from the ocean and go back 

To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 

To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the piain; now empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 

And rush down the Alpine avalanche, 

Startling the nations; and the very stars, 

Yon bright and burning blazonry of Gop, 

Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 

And like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 

Shoot from their glorious sphere, and pass away, 
To darkle in the trackless void—yet Time— 

Dark, stern, all pitiless and pauses not 

Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 

To sit and muse like other conquerers, 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 








To members of his family, . ay 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 
. When the Saviour of the world endured in 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, his suffer- 
ings were so great that drops of blood issued 
through the pores of the skin on his forehead. 
It is not within the scope of human thought 
to conceive of the depth of that agony; His 
great soul; infinite in its capacity, taking in at 
once the magnitude of the “sins of the world ;” 
comprehending the true import of sin, and the 
sacrifice that must be made to satisfy the de- 
mands of Justice—shuddered awfully at the 
prospect of death—the infamous, shameful death 
of the cross, It was then, with a full knowledge 
of what His sufferings were, and were to be, ere 
He should cry “‘it is finished,” that, lifting His 
eyes to heaven in humble submission to His 
Father, He exclaimed, “‘Thy will be done.” 
It not unfrequently occurs in the life of the 
true Christian that he is compelled, with tears 
and unutterable agony, to say: ‘“T'hy will, oh God, 
be done.” It may be when the young, ardent 
Christian, is summoned to stand by the bed- 
side of his dying wife, who has but just donned 
the bridal robe, which must now be exchanged 
for the habiliments of the grave. It may be 
the young, fond mother, who is called to give 
away her babe to Him whose weall are. Such 
a case the writer once knew: The lady resided 
in Western New York; her only child, a son, 
was ill—dangerously. She prayed to God to 
spare him; she appealed to the physician to 
use every means to save her boy. The almost 
certain prospect of his death rendered her fran- 
tic. Her pastor enjoined upon her the necessi- 
ty of submission to the will of God. This she 
refused to do. “Save him, doctor,” said she, 
in indescribable agony; ‘“‘O, save my boy! I 
cannot give him up!” ‘You must be resigned 
to your Father’s will,” said the minister. “I 
cannot! I cannot!” she replied: ‘do not ask 
me to give up my child; tell me not that God 
deals in mercy, who would rob me of my child: 
no! no! if your prayers can avail anything with 
God, go pray that my boy may live—I cannot, 
I will not give him up.” 
The child was spared and lived to be twenty- 


four years of age. Ah! how that mother la- 
mented her stubborn resistance to what appeared 
to be the manifest will of God. She lived to see 
her son suffer the extreme penalty of the law, 
and expiate the crime of murder upon the gal. 
lows. She took up his body and buried it, re- 
alizing fully that it is best always to say ‘“Thy 
will be done—not mine.” C. 


The New York Times gives the following list 
of public gifts by George Peabody, amounting to 
$7,735,000 in gold: 

To the poor of London, ; . _ $1,750,000 
For education in the South, to black and 
whites, J 3 A . 2,000,000 





Baltimore institute, = “ - 1,000,000 
For a museum to preserve American 
relics, Yale College, P - 150,000 


For similar museum at Harvard College 150,000 
For institute and education at Danvers, 250,000 
For a free museum at Salem, : . 50,000 
To the State of Maryland, é - 250,000 
Bishop Mcllvaine, for Kenyon College, 25,000 
Kane’s Arctic Expedition, > . 10,000 
For memorial church to his mother, 100,000 
000,000 





Total, . ‘ . : 





$7,735,000 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS. 
naL Wor: I have selected a novel 
write you on; but, nevertheless, I 
ill entertain it, and give it due consid- 







se tosay & few words on the subject of 
and whilst I know that great stress 
the society which a good neighbor- 
hishes—yet I do not think that one 
ed ever properly considers what is 
to make a good neighbor. 
ors, like everything else in the world, 
Rural World,) are susceptible of divis- 
ree classes—good, bad and indifferent. 
theseevery man and woman must fall 
yas to the characteristics. Not one 
dozen could give you a definition of 
ts, because he does not consider. 
passes through life (many times along 
ul one), and enjoys and suffers the 
nd pains of existence, and forms no 
e, as to what he derives his emotions 
ther pleasurable or otherwise. 
ntof thought and reflection and of 
analysis of our own feelings is the 
rror of the age—and it is not to be 
easily. 
are wandering from our subject. In 
the classes into which we have di- 
thbors, who shall define thorough- 
ectly that one registered as good? That 


tbe described partially and imper-} 


od friend—the good man, the good 
the Good Samaritan; but who would 
d more from these terms than he does 
of Good Neighbor? 
isis a character all, and more than we, 
be. He is the man ‘who loves God 
pood to his fellow-men.”’ 
rabright face, reflecting thesunshine 
ho is always ready (not officiously) 
¢, or sympathy, or help—who sends 
st man as help—one who knows what 
to do, and how to do; one who bor- 
you in need, and returns in good order. 
esan interest in schools and churches, 
and public meetings. Keeps good 
nd perchance if his stock breaks 
bough his or your fault, isready to as- 
blame, and with a bright face and 
eart repairs all damage, in the thou- 
one ways, so well known only toa 
hbor. 
h will be able to recognize such a char- 
such exist in almost every communi- 
how little are they appreciated until 
emoval, rudely awaken all to a just 
nsion of their goodness and usefulness! 
i neighbor is just the opposite of this; 


ndifferent one, is one whom you don’t 
for, and who cares the same for you. 
characters easily disposed of, because 
can recognize them, especially when 
beighbor is portrayed. 
only attempted to give a faint idea of 
acters, in order that your readers 
set thinking; and then they may be- 
tealize what horror I now experience 
Mt of losing a Good Neighbor, pleas- 
ation and generous, as well as most 
















The furore created by the introduction of the 
velocipede in Paris has extended to this country, 
and in our principal cities the demand for this 
elegant and graceful vehicle is so great that quite 
a number of extensive establishments are being 
devoted to its production; yet the demand can- 
not be supplied. For ease of motion and grace 
of action, the velocipede ranks with the skate, 
with this advantage, however, that the former 
may be used at all seasons, instead of being 
restricted to periods of freezing temperature. 

Like every other machine which we have 
copied from other peoples, this has been materi- 
ally improved by American mechanics. One of 
the most perfect of these machines we have seen, 
is that represented in theengraving. It is very 
strong, light, easily operated, and under the 
most perfect control. The foot-rests, or stirrups, 
are so weighted and hung to the cranks that 
they always present the surface to the foot, so 
that, in mounting, or after removing the foot 
temporarily, no time is lost in adjusting the foot. 
The brake is always ready for action when de- 
scending grades or reducing speed, it being 
operated by the hands through the medium of 
the steering bar. To effect this, the bar ro- 
tates in sockets, and has connected with it a 
strong line or gut, secured at the other end to 
the brake lever. By simply turning or rolling 
the steering bar the line is wound around it just 
as is the chain ofarail-car brake. ‘The steering 
post of this improved machine rakes well aft, so 
that the bar is within easy reach of the hands, 


THE IMPROVED TWO-WHEEL VELOCIPEDE. 








enabling the rider to keep his arms in a natural 
and easy position and his body erect. In addition, 
the saddle, or seat of this machine, is movable 
from front to rear, or vice versa, 80 that one vel§ 
ocipede may be adapted to the size of the rider 
without shifting the crank pins, the saddle 
being held in place by a simple thumb screw. 

With those who live in the cities and require 
a daily exercise, exhilarating, pleasant, bealtb- 
ful, and free from expense; with those who reside 
in thecountry and have long distances to tra- 
verse daily in reaching the scene of their labors, 
or with those who have leisure and wealth at 
theircommand, but love such exercises as afford 
an opportunity for the display of grace, agility, 
and skill—the velocipede will soon become as 
great a favorite in this country as it is already 
in France and England. 

To learn how to manage the velocipede re- 
quires no more skill, courage, or patience than 
to acquire the art of skating, perhaps even less, 
and when the art is once learned, as it may 
easily be in a few days, it provides a means of 
locomotion and a’source of enjoyment as much 
more available and delightful than the art of 
skating as the number of the days in the year is 
greater than the few bright mornings whet only 
you can find a smooth, glassy, and well-frozen 
skating ground. ’ 

A school for beginners has been established 
at No. 3 William street, New York. All orders 
for machines or requests for further information 
should be addressed to G. H. Mercer & Monod 
as above. 








A crusty old bachelor, not liking the way his 
landlady’s daughter had of appropriating his 
hair oil, filled his bottle with liquid glue the day 
before a ball to which the young lady was in- 
vited. She stayed home in consequence. 





How True?—Woman is composed of 243 
bones, 409 muscles, and 396 pins. Fearfull 
and wonderfully made, and to be handled wit 





ud true friend. W. H. 








care to avoid scratches. 








Apr.e Firrrers.—Take any large sized apples 
except sweet, pare them and cut them into cir- 
cular pieces about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, at the same time taking out the cores 
with a sharp pointed knife. Make some batter 
of wheat flour as for common griddle cakes, dro 
the sliced apples into it, have ready a deep grid- 
dle or spider into which put about half a pint of 
lard. When it is hot, with a large spoon drop 
the apples into it; to be eaten while warm. 
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Youth’s Department. 


MENA. 
See + a 
It was winter—December I think—and poor 


Mena was very coldand very hungry. Thus a 
few hours passed away, when all at once there 
was a general movement amongst the people. 
“Forward this way!” shouted some one, and 
all started off. Seeing them leaving her, Mena 
followed. The emigrants took their way up 
town—a long distance—about three miles, until 
they reached the railroad ; here they began to 
get into the cars—not such cars as you are ac- 
customed to ride in, with seats and soft cushions 
and stoves to keep you warm—but “‘box-cars ;”” 
such as cattle are sometimes taken to market 
in. There were no seats and no stoves, and the 
emigrants crowded in until the car was full— 
so full that there was hardly standing room. 
Some one lifted Mena up; and, scarcely knowing 
how, she found herself with all the rest—like 
Noah and his family in the Ark, shut in. It 
mattered not how cold she was ; no one seemed 
to care for Mena. There was one woman who 
had a piece of hard bread who gave her a little. 
The cars began to move, and night came. Per- 
haps it was because there were sv many people 
in the car that it was warm enough to keep 
Mena from freezing to death. The hum of 
voices gradually subsided, and all lay down and 
slept. Two long, weary days and nights, and 
then they were told to getout. The ground was 
white with snow ; the air was colder than Mena 
had ever felt before; but she knew it not, for 
she was asleep. When all had gone little Mena 
lay alone in the car, sleeping on the cold floor. 

“Here,” said a man, pushing her with his 
foot: “Here, get up! come—out with you!” 
Whether from exhaustion, or cold, or sickness, 
I may not say: she raised half up and fell back 
again. The man then raised her up and car- 
ried her out. He seemed to pity her and be 
com passionate, for he took her across the street 
and laid her down on a blanket by a fire ; then 
he gave her some coffee and bread. He then 
went off and in about an hour returned with 
another man who had a wagon. They put her 
in it, wrapped her up in a blanket, and carried 
her to the alms-house—a large stone building. 
“Give her to the matron,” said the keeper, ‘“‘she 
is some more of a new shipment from New 
York.” The matron, who was a‘cold, hard- 
hearted woman, told Mena to sit down and be 
still. Mena, who could not understand English, 
knew nothing of what was meant. There was 
no need to tell her to be still, for she had never 
spoken a word since she left the railroad car. 
She seemed overpowered, stunned, by her mis- 
fortunes ; when told that supper was ready she 
understood it not. The matron pushed her 
along with the other children, of whom there 
were about one hundred. They sat down on 
long benches, beside long tables; there was a 
piece of bread, a little bit of meat by each tin 
plate, and some water in a tin cup. Mena, 
though she had suffered from hunger for several 
days, ate but little. The next morning the 
house physician, who was a young man employ- 
ed to see to the sick, noticed little Mena who 
sat crouched by the fire, apparently half asleep. 





“Are you sick ?” he asked, laying his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“She’s Dutch I guess,” said the matron. 

The physician, who could speak German, 
then asked her in her own language if she was 
ill. Raising her large, blue eyes to his, she 
replied in a very low voice, “Nein.” The Doc- 
tor then questioned her—where she had come 
from, and if she had a father and mother.— 
Still gazing strangely into the doctor’s face she 
only replied, “Dead.” The next day a gentle- 
man and lady entered the doctor’s office and 
enquired if he could select them a little girl 
about seven years old, whom they could adopt. 
They had no children of their own. 

“Yes, 1 know of one,” replied the doctor, and 
he immediately repaired to the matron’s room 
and brought little Mena. “Poor little child,” said 
he, “I think ber father and mother probably 
both died on the ocean ; she seems to be a ten- 
der flower,” taking her in his arms. “TI pity 
thee,” said he, speaking German; ‘tell me, is 
it so?” “My father and mother died on 
the sea,” she replied, and looked so pitifully 
that the tears came into the doctor’s eyes. 
‘‘Poor, beautiful child !”’ exclaimed the doctor, 
“my heart bleeds for you.” 

The gentleman and lady then took Mena; they 
carried her away to their home; put new, warm 
clothes upon her, and loved her as their own 
child. She soon learned the English language, 
and learned to love her adopted parents most 
tenderly. Do you not remember the words of 
our Saviour, that a sparrow doth not fall without 
our Father’s notice? C. 





Godey’s Lady’s Book and Colman’s Rural World. 
We will send the Rurat Worip and Gopgy’s 
Lapy’s Book, for 1869, to any address, for $4.50. 


Or, Peterson’s Magazine & Colman’s Rural World, 
To any address, for three dollars and fifty cents. 
Or Colman’s Rural World and the American 

Entomologist, for one year, for $2.50. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Fancy Caxes.—Eat much “shorter,” if put, while 
hot, into a heated jar, instead of being allowed to cool 
according to the usual custom. 

Nics Meat Pies.—Handy little pies, fora man who 
works at a distance from home to take with him, may 
be made as follows:—Stir half a pound of good lard 
or dripping into some boiling water, till it ie entirely 
melted. Put three pounds of flour inte a dish or upon 
a board; make a sort of well in the middle, and pour 
in the lard and water, gently mixing the flour with it 
with a wooden spoon. Dust the board with flour, and 
then knead your dough well with your hands, till it 
becomes quite stiff. Makeit into onelargeroll, which 
cut into six pieces. Take one of the pieces for a bot- 
tom—forming itinto around or oval shape. With 
four of the pieces make a good wall round this bottom 
wetting the edges, and blending them well together 
to prevent any gravy from running out. Having pre- 
pared as much meat as will fill the place you have 
made for it, by cutting it into small pieces, and season- 
ing it with salt and pepper, put itintoyour pie. Roll 
out your remaining piece of dough to the exact size of 
the pie; wet it; put ou the top of your pie, pressing 
the edges together with your finger and thumb. Make 
it look neat by cutting off any little shreds, and bake 
them from an hour to an hour and a half, according 
to the size. It will be better not to make them too 
arge. 

If for a man to carry out with him, about the size of 
a half-pint basin will be the best. The quantity of 
flour named will make three such pies. See that they 
be not burnt. 








PREMIUM 


FOR CLUBS 


Club Agents Wanted In Every } 

borhood in the West and South-Wy 

EVERY RESPONSIBLE FARMER ¢ 
ACT AS CLUB AGENT. 


A Free Cory ror One YrAR to any person 
ing Five New Names and Ten Dollars, 


COLMAN'S RURAL WO! 


AND VALLEY FARME 


COMMENCED its TWENTY-FIRS 
YEAR JANUARY 2d, 1869. 
The Oldest Agricultural Journal in 
Mississippi Valley. 
This well-known Agricultural Journal isi 
Every Week at $2 per year in Ady 


LIST OF PREMIUMS, 


GRAPE VINES FREE. 

To any person sending 4 names and $8, I will 
by mail, carefully packed in moss, 6 well-rooted( 
cord Grape Vines, or 6 Clinton, or4 Hartford P 
or 4 Taylor’s Bullitt (white), or 1 of each of 


SMALL FRUITS FREE. 

To any person sending 4 names and $8, I will 
1 dozen St. Louis Red Raspberry, or 1 doz. Dooiit 
Improved Black Cap Raspberry, or 1 dozen 
Red Dutch Currants, or 1 dozen Houghton§ 
Gooseberries, or half a dozen of the celeb 
Philadelphia Raspberry, or 1 doz. each of the 
culturist, French’s New Seedling and Russell's 
ling Strawberries. For double the number of 
double the amount of Premiums, and so on. 


AN ORCHARD FREE. 

For 20 subscribers at $2 each, I will give, 
packed and delivered at any Express Office ork 
Station in St. Louis, 50 Choice Apple Trees, 
varieties, or 50 Choice Peach Trees, or 25 Apple 
25 Peach Trees. 

For 40 subscribers at $2 each, I will give dow 
number of the above trees. 


SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINES, 
OTHER PREMIUMS, FREE. 

A Wheeler & Wilson’s Family Sewing 
worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of Sixty. 

A Wilcox & Gibb’s Family Sewing 
worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of Sixty, 

A Lamb Knitting Machine, worth Sixty 
for a club of Sixty. 

A Roper Four-Shooting Shot Gun, withn 
accoutrements, worth Sixty dollars, fora cluboff 

A Wilcox & Gibb’s Family Sewin 
worth Fifty Eight dollars, for a club of Fifty. 

Av Aneroid Barometer worth Sixteen do 
a club of Twenty-Five. 

A Mercurial Barometer, worth Fifteen dol 
a club of Twenty-Five. 

One of Geisler’s Acidimeter’s to test the 
the Must of Wines, werth Eight dollars, fora 
Fifteen. Or, if preferred, one of LoupEn’s Uni 
Hay Pitchers, a No. 1 Carrier, Horizontal Pulley 
Stop, worth $8. 

One of Page’s Patent Portable Pump and 
lers, for a club of Ten. 

A Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 
a combined edition of the Great Universal Al 
containing 1,040 pages and 800 Engravings, and 
ing Six dollars, for a club of Ten. 

A Saccharometer, an instrument to test the8 
ness of the Must of Wines, worth $3.50, fors 
Eight. 

N. B.—The Premiums of Grape Vines, Small 
and Fruit Trees, will be given, if preferred by 
agents. 

Names to form clubs may be sent in at di 
times and from different Post Offices. 

Active, zealous go-ahead agents wanted to 
every School District in the Mississippi V: 
subscribers. 

Farmers, Teachers, Preachers, Doctors, 
old men and young men, and Ladies, are all 
to form clubs for this paper. 

Address, NORMAN J. col 
Editor and Proprietor, St. Louis, 
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. $, t a dwin, Wagner, Tompkins Co. King, Milam. 
racttoed tal PEAR TREES—The best varieties. 
lartfor Each. Hund. 
each of ndard, 2 and 3 years old, 5 to 6 feet, 75c $50 
E. “ medium size, 3 to 5 feet, 50 40 
d $8, I will arf, 2 and 3 years, Ist selection, 50 40 
| doz. Doolit “ « 2d size, 40 30 
1 dozen PEACH TREES. 
ughton § sar from bud, fine trees, 25c each; $20 per hund. 
the celeb “ “« 40c each. 
ch of the arieties consist of—Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, 
i Russell’s§ nes’ Early, Crawford’s Early and Late, Early 
imber of ng, Serrate & large Early York, Cooledge’s Favorite 
so on. rge the Fourth, Yellow Alberge, Red and Yellow 
: eripe, Old Mixon Free and Cling, Stump the 
vill give, li, Red Cheek Melacaton, Newington Cling, 
Office or REM tington Cling, Late Admirable, Columbia, Presi- 
. Trees t, Smock, Heath Cling and Free. 
r 25 Apple lsoa few trees of Wrignt’s Mammorn Heats 
y¢,$1 each; and avery few trees of the following 
live doul ic each—Harker’s Seedling. Moore’s Favorite, 
& ky Hill, Beer’s Smock, Beer’s Late Melacoton, 
untain Rose, Reeves’ Favorite and Van Buren’s 
SHINES, den Dwarf. 
REE. CHERRY TREES. 
wing parsold, 5 to 7 feet, extra fine; 75c each, $50 hund. 
b of Sixty. Giind 2 years, 2d size, 50c each; $40 per hundred. 
ying arly Richmond or May, Donna Maria, Plum 
of Sixty, ne, Morello, Shannon, May Duke, Late Duke, 
th Sixty uation, Reine Hortense, Belle Magnifique, Black 
ian, Gov. Wood, Early Purple, Yellow Span- 
y with n also, afew trees of the “Barbour May,” from 
yracluboffmptucky, from whence it comes with the highest re- 
vin tion asa hardy and excellent sweet cherry. $1 
of Fifty. 
teen do BUDDED PLUM TREES. 
sold, Ist selection, fine, 75c each. 
fteen do d2 years old, 2d selection, fine, 50c each. 
bard, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Red Gage, 
test the umn Gage, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage, Gen. 
ars, for d,Magnum Bonum, Smith’s Orleans, Washing- 
DEN’s Unig Jefferson, &c. 
yntal Pulley CHICKASAW PLUM. 
t trees, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
mp and APRICOTS. 
b trees, best kinds, 50c each; $35 per hundred. 
ictionary, NECTARINES. 
versal Al trees, best kinds, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
avings, andi QUINCES. 
ge and Portugal, 50c each; $40 per 100. 
o test thet GRAPE VINES. 
.50, for® Hund. 
ord, 1 year, 25c each, $8 00 
nes, Smalli@“ Bearing Vines, 50c each, 20 00 
eferred by @iPtlord Prolific, 1 year, 30¢ each, 15 00 
“ “ 2°“ 50c « 
tin at @ ware, 2 years, 50¢ each, 
| u’s Virginia, 1 year, 40c each, 20 00 
anted to ¥ “ 2 years, 50c each, 
sippi V Seedling, 2 years, 50c each, 
lyear, 50c each, - ‘ 
octors, lla, 1 year, 50c each, e 
, are all tling,1 year, 50c each, 
ton, 2 years, 25c each, ‘ 6 00 
co lor’s Bullitt, 2 years, 25c each, 6 00 
St. Louis, GOOSEBERRIES. 
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Colman & Sanders 


OF THE 


of the best quality and at moderate prices, the 
ding items of which are presented in the following 
i] list. A more extended Catalogue will be issued 
few weeks and forwarded to all who desire it. 


APPLE TREES. 

ind 3 years old, 5 to 7 feet high, 
lst selection, ~ 25¢ $20 
sars old, 4 to 5 feet, 2d size, 20 15 
erian Crab, Red and Yellow varieties, 40 30 
eading kinds grown: Early Harvest, Red June, 
jAstrachan, Sweet June, Sweet Bough, Summer 
ven, Summer Pearmain., Benoni, Keswick Codlin, 
iden’s Blush, Rambo, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
1 Queen, Fall Pippin, Colvert, Fulton, Strawberry, 
low Belleflower, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Rome 
uty, Ben Davis, White Pippin, White Winter 
main, Missouri Keeper, Huntsman’s Favorite, 
ge and Small Romanite, Northern Spy, Golder 
sett, Tulpahocking, Domine, Willow Twig, Pry- 
Red, Smith’s Cider, Tallman’s Sweet, Minkler, 


Each. Hund. 
Vi: 


MS. 


ghton Seedling, 1 year, $1 50 per doz; $5 hund. 


BLACKBERRIES. 
Lawton, or New Rochelle, $150 doz; $6 hund. 
Wilson’s Early—new, very superior—50c each; $4 doz 
Kittatinny, very hardy, 30c each; $3 per doz. 
Missouri Mammoth, 50c each; $5 per doz. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Doolittle Black Cap, 
Miami Black Cap, 
St. Louis Red, 
Purple Cane, ° ° 
Philadelphia, best and hardiest Red, 
Clarke, new Red, and said to be very 
hardy, $1 each. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Wilson’s Albany, $1 50 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
Agriculturist, $2 per hundred. 
Green Prolific, $2 per hundred. 
CURRANTS. 
Dos. 
$1 50 
2 00 


Doz. 
$1 00 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 
2 00 


Hund. 
$5 00 
5 00 

6 00 


12 50 


100 
$6 00 
8 00 


10 00 
6 00 


Red Dutch, 2 years, fine, 
White “ “ “ 
Cherry, White Grape, and 
Fertile de Pallua, 
Black Naples, 


2 50 
150 


RHUBARB. 

Linnzeus, 25 to 50c each, as‘to size, $2 doz; $10 hund. 
Victoria, “ “ “ its “ 
ASPARAGUS. 

Large Purple Top, 2 years, strong, $1 50 per hundred, 

$8 00 per thousand. 

COLMAN & SANDERS also take pleasure in of- 
fering their usual fine assortment of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FINE 

EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c., 
Of all of which we have much the largest and finest 
stock and assortment of any establishment in St. 
Louis: and no pains will be spared to keep up our 
present and past reputation in this respect, and to 
supply the public at reasonable prices. 

EVERGREENS consist of Norway, Hemlock, Black 
or Blue and Red Spruces; Scotch, Austrian, White, 
Corsican, Red and Mountain Pines, Balsam and Sil- 
ver Firs; American and Siberian Arbor Vitws; Irish 
and Swedish Junipers, Spreading Juniper or Savin, 
embracing every hardy and desirable article in this 
line, in sizes from 6 inches to 8 feet, and prices at 
about 25c per foot for small trees to 50c per foot for 
large and well furnished handsome specimens, 

We have also all the most desirable hardy flower- 
ing shrubs—fine large bushes—and in great profu- 
sion, such as Snowballs, Lilacs, Spireas—a dozen 
kinds—flowering all summer; Wiegelias, Euonymus, 
Callicarpas, Hypericum, Burning Bush, Bridal 
Wreath, Mock Oranges, Deutzias, Altheas, Purple and 
White Fringe, Upright and Climbing Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias, Bignonias, and many others; Roses, Peo- 
nias, &c. &. 

, For sizes and prices of the above ornamentals, 
send for a catalogue, which will be issued in a few 


weeks, 

Address COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Nursery and Fruit Depot, 612 North Fifth street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


SMALLFRUIT- 
INSTRUCTOR. 


$2 PAGES, of Plain Directions for Planting 
and Cultivating, for FAMILY as well as market garden, 
and marketing all Small Fruits, Writien from 20 
years’ experience, and gives all the information of the 
large and more costly works so ag to put new begin- 
ners on equal footing with old fruit-growers. We 
have hundreds of testimonials of whieh the following 
from Rev. H. W. Beecher is a sample: “Your direc- 
tions for growing Strawberries berries are 
the best I have ever seen.” Price 1Weents. Whole- 
sale and retail lists of our plants sent by mail free on 
application. Address, PURDY & J STON, Pal- 
myra, N. Y., or PURDY & HAN South Bend, 
Indiana. ja23-lam t April. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at the late 
Chester Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner of the 1st prize 
in the different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Addres:, W. T. & W. PAINTER, 
Jan 23] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOU WANT MARTHA! 


Every Grape-Grower wants it, as the Best, Most 
Valuable and Reliable Wairze Wine anp Taste 
GRAPE, yet introduced to the American people. In 
every way as Perfectly Hardy, Healthy, Productive 
and Vigorous in Growth as the Concord, from which 
it is aSeedling. It is, however, more refined and del- 
icate in flavor, and ripens about 10 days earlier. It 
is Sweet, Rich and Sprightly, and will occupy even a 
higher position among White Grapes than the Con- 
cord holds among black ones. Also, Splendid one 
and two-year Vines of Concord, Hartford, Ives, Del- 
aware, Weehawken, Salem, Rogers’ and Allen’s Hy- 
brids, Iona, &c. Send stamps for Lilustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of over 50 Varieties of Grapes and 
Small Fruits, to GEO, W. CAMPBELL, 

ja 23-8t] Delaware, Ohio. 











Fruit Trees for the Million. 


1000 “ne Trees—100 rare and beaatiful nursery 
grown Evergreens, and a general assortment of 
Small Fruits, can be had by any farmer in .the 
the West, for $15.00—no humbug. Send stamp for 
Circular. Dr. JOHN E. ENNIS &. CO., 
jan23-5t Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 





730 ACRES—12 pkts Seeds for 50 cts.; 30 for $1.00; 
100 for $3.00; 200, $5.75, postpaid. Agent for James 
Vick, and other dealers. Any Catalogue, and 50c 
gift for 25c Seeds in commission. . 

HARRISON LOWATER, Secretary Seed Associa- 
tion, Goodhue, Minn. jen23-2teow 





The American Entomologist 


We 


Farmers, Gardeners and Fruit-Growers, 
And of interest to the Scientific Man. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Gives descriptions and figures of new species, and the 
history and habits of noxious and beneficial insects. 
Published monthly at $1.00a year. An extra copy sent 
free to any one sending us five names with the money. 
We have made arrangements to club the Entomolo- 
gist with the following periodicals, for the price men- 
tioned: 
American Naturalist, Salem, Mass., ($4 00) and the 
Entomologist, ($1), for $4 00. 
Am. Journal of Horticulture, Boston, ($3 00) and the 
Entomologist, ($1) for $3 00 
American Agriculturist, New York, ($1 50) and the 
Entomologist, ($1) for $1 75. 
Journal of Agriculture, St. Louis, ($2 00) and the 
Entomologist, ($1) for $2 25. 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, ($2 00) and the Entomolo- 
gist, ($1) for$2 25. 
Send in your Subscriptions to 

R. P. STUDLEY & CO., Publishers, 


EDITED BY 


BENJ. D. WALSH, ) State Entomolo- 
gists of Illinois 


AND 
CHAS. V. RILEY, | and Missouri. 
Of practical value to 


For Sale, Spring of 1869, 


At the Young America Nursery, a fine stock of 
Pear and Cherry trees. Apple one and two years old, 
Osage Hedge Plants and Seed, Evergreens, Maples, 
Grape Wood, Apple Root Grafts, and a General As- 
sortment of Vines, Roses, &c. Address, MUSGOVE, 
PENCE & BARNES, Young America, Ills, ja23-4t 


NATIVE EVERGREENS 
From Forest and Transplanted, 


We will furnish the following varieties from forest 6 
to12inches: Balsam Fir, American Sprute, Hemlock, 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American Arbor 
Vitaw; also American Larch, Sugar Maple Seedling and 
Mountain Ash. Send for Circular. 

8. L. KBITH, Palatine, Cook Co., Ill. 
ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


How to double the value of land and the profits on 
stock ; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustra- 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability and energy. Send for a Circular 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O0., Chicago, Lll., or St. Lonia, 








? 2 year, $2 per doz. 


ja 23-2t] 221 North Main St., St. Louis. 


Hike sn. 
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CONOVER’S 


COLOSSAL 


ASPARAGU} 


The best and most valuable novelty in vegetables introduced in many years. 
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This remarkable variety was raised on Long Island and very much improved from seeds i:nported six years ago troy Europ 
thoroughly tested alongside of the best-selected stock of both foreign and home grown seed. 


and manure, it has made fully four times the growth of the best’ Oyster Bay Asparagus of the same age. 


On the same soil, and with the same 


It is such a vigorous gro 


two years old from the seed, it will invariably send up from fifteen to forty sprouts from one-half to one and a half inches in dian 
quently Asparagus may be cut for market or family use at least a year in advance of the ordinary sort; the color is deep green an 


very close. 


j16-3t 


Price, by mail, per 1-2 oz. paper, containing nearly 800 Seeds, 50 cents. 


JAS. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 JOHN ST., NEW Y, 


J.M. Thorburn & Co’s Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable Seeds, for 1869, mailed to al] 








TAKE NOTICE. 


ON account of our immense business and deprecia 
tion of merchandise, we now offer better inducements 
to Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending 
$5 for 60 printed notices will receive one of the follow- 
ing articles:—Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yds., Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
Anprews & Co., 52 & 54ElmSt., Boston, Ms. ja%4t 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 


For sale by E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
at $2 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Choice three months old at $20 per pair. Address, 
ja9-2m] E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 


To Whom It May Concern. 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, of 
all the Leading Varieties For SALE CHEAPER THAN 
Ever Berore OrrereD. Also Root Cuttings, Cur- 
rant and Goosberry Bushes, Grape Vines, Asparagus 
Roots and Early Rose Potatoes, all Warranted Gen- 
uine and of the Best Quality. Persons wishing to 
plant any of the above, would do well to send for a 
List of Our Low Prices previous to purchasing else- 
where. Correspondence Solicited, and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. CHAS. COLLINS, 

ja 16-10t] Moorestown, N. J. 


Apple Root Grafts 


Carefully Grafted and put up in the best manner, at $7 
per 1000. 
Orders for Special Varieties should be sent early in 
winter. Address JOHN RIORDAN &CO., 
ja16-4t] Bloomington, Illinois. 


Fresh Garden, Flower and 


Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 


PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 


A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per lb., 
5 Ibs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade lists. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 
Established 1842. 

















Plymouth, Mass. 
Jan 9-3m 









Western Agricultural Depot and 
Seed Store. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 
207 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


eres 


Garden Seeds. 


We have now ready our Annual Catalogue of 
LANDRETH’S CELEBRATED GARDEN 
SEEDS, 

Which we will send free to all applicants. We are 
prepared to furnish Seeds to the Trade and to Con- 
sumers, in bulk, at low figures. To all those not al- 
ready habitual purchasers of our Seeds, we would say, 
if you want Seeds that are FresH AND GENUINE; 
True to Name, AND Never Faitr—be sure to ask 
your dealer for those put up and sold by Wau. Kornia 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. Our name will be found on 
every package. There is not a seed of any kind 
which leaves our house, but what.has been fully test- 
ed beforehand. The purchaser can therefore rely on 
having a pure article. To the Trade we are prepared 
to make liberal terms by the hundred or thousand 
papers, or for seeds in bulk. Wer po Not COMMISSION 
ouT ouR SEEDs, as is done by unscrupulous vendors 
of worthless seeds, who are forced to this plan to get 
their trash on the market, and thus deceive the un- 
suspecting purchaser. One season’s trial of our seeds 
will so convince consumers that they will be sure 
ever afterwards to ask for our seed to the exclusion 
ofall others. We would also call attention to our 
large and assorted stock of FresH AND RELIABLE 


FARM SHEDS, 


Such as Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, &c. &c., which 
we are prepared to furnish at all times at the lowest 
market rates. Respectfully, 


Wm. Koenig & Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
General Agents for the Celebrated 
Buckeye Reaper and Mower, 
Deere’s Genuine Moline Plows, Brown’s Illinois 
Corn Planter, and McSherry’s Wheat Drill, 


and Agricultural Implements in general. 
Circulars mailed free to all applicants. 


3 Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
a Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866 & 1867. 

Bound Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
and 1867, for sale at this office. Price, $3 00 
each. 














GARDENER WAI 


At Sauispury, Cuariton Co., Mp, 
Branch of N. M. R.2 

The undersigned wishes to employ a 
for 1869. 

An industrious gardener who can co 
mended, as to qualifications, HABITS, 
married, can get steady employment # 
One who knows how to manage grapes 
preferred. LUCIUS SAli 
dec26-2m Salisbury, Chari 


Western Acricultural De 
Seed Store. 
WM. KOENIG &( 


No. 207 North Second St., ab 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Agents for 








John Deere’s 


Genuine Moline 


Deere’s Walking Corn {i 
The Celebrated 


BUCKE 


REAPER AND Mi 
(The head and front of the Reape 
Family.) 


Brown’s Improved Com 


McSherry’s Grail 
&C. &C. 
Agricultural Implements, Fara! 
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A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 
SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 
TO CONTINUE, 


iy NC hi pn; Irritation of the Lungs, a per- 


an Incurable Lung Disease 
18 OFTEN THE RESULT.~ 


| Brown's 

Say Bronchial Troches, 
Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 

diate relief. 


For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Trocues useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
The Trocues are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from emineut 
men throughoutthecountry. Being an article of true 
merit, and having Proven their efficacy by a test of 
many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the Trocues are uni- 
versally pronounced betver than other articles. 


Osrain only “Brown’s BroncntAt Trocugs,” and 


do not take any of the worTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
may be offered. 

Dec. 26-4m. SOLD EVERYWHERE 
“GRAPE VINES. 

We have a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
sisting of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
Virginia, &c., which we guarantce to be inferior to 
none, and equaled by very few sent out by other parties. 
Price List now ready and sent to all applicants free. 

Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Il. 

oct3—6mos 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 
May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


REWARD in Beautiful 
500.000 Presents have been 
paid ovr Agents in all parts of the Union, and we would 
say to the Ladies that for ONE DOLLAR we are sell- 
ing Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, 
Furniture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, 
&c., &c. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge 
to Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 
gear Circulars sent free to any address. 
N.B. Shun al) houses in this line with flaming adver- 
tisements, as they deceive you with long schedules 
and promises, which they have not the power or will to 








fulfill. Yours, very truly, WYETH & CO., 
P. 0, Box 2931. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 17-6m. 





THE GREAT WORK COMPLETE! 
Vol. IV. of Victor's History (Civil, Political and 
Military,) ofthe Southern Rebellion, is now Ready. 

This Completes this great National work. Itis, py 
FAR, the mest exhaustive and satisfactory of all the 
narratives of the late Civil War. It has the endorse- 
ment of numerous Governors, Membes of Congress, 
Eminent Officers and Civilians. It is, in fact, the only 
History of the War worthy of the name. Sold by 
Agents; or sent by Express to any address on receipt 
of price, viz: In Muslin binding $3.25 per volume. 
In Leather, $4.00 per volume. Address 

WM. H. GIFFING, Gen’l Ag’t., 
13 Spruce Street, New York. 


J AGENTS, TAKE NOTICE! This great work 
being complete will now command a large circulation. 
Good Canvassers, male or female, can readily realize 
$10 per day in taking namesforit. Very liberal com- 
missions allowed and exclusive territory given. For 
Circular of particulars address as above. 

Jan 9-3t] JA’S D. TORREY, Publisher. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 
And Improved Poultry. 


Send Stamp for our Circular and Price List. 
G. B. & H. B. ALVERSON, 
ja94t] Post-office Box 236, Cherry Valley, Illinois. 











FRUIT TREES! 


Send fora CataLogus of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&e.,&c. Address, STARK, BARNETT &CO., 

_ Oct 3-6m]) Louisiana, Mo. 


GRAPE VINES 


AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Atlowrates. Send for Price List. E.R.MASON, 


Nov 14-3m] Webster Groves, St. Louis County. 





JOS. W. DOWLER. GEO. J. RAYMOND. 


J. W. DOWLER & CO., 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants 
No. 316 North Commercial 8t., 


Between Locust and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


APPLE SEED. 


Price $12 per Bushel; Ten Bushels for $100, cost of 
sack extra. Ss. G. MINKLER, 
Jan 2- “5t] Oswego, Kendall Co., Llinois. 


a APPL E GRAFTS. 


All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 
Sample and List; will besold very low. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr. JNO. E. ENNIS & CO. 
Jan2-3m] Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 
A Valuable Farm of 400 Acres, 


In Benton County, Missouri. 

280 acres Prairie, Improved and in Cultivation. 
120 acres Fine Timber Land—contiguous. Abun- 
dance of stock water. Two miles of Hedge (Osage 
orange) fence. Forty acres fenced to pasture. 112 
acres in winter wheat. 30 acres meadow. 

This valuable farm is situated directly on the State 
Road, from Sedalia to Springfield; ten miles north of 
Warsaw, Mo.—within one mile of stores, post-office, 
blacksmith and wagon shops, daily line of stages and 
mails. A large assortment of farm machinery, tools 
and stock will be sold with farm ifdesired. Residence 
new and complete—six rooms. Price $25 per acre. 
Enquire of N. J. COLMAN, Rural World office. 

Jan 2-6t 


augil—6m 








1869. Wm. H. LYMAN’S 1869. 


Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEE 8 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing deser p- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds 4d 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 


“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 


colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to all others, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 
Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 
Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 











ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENULNE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY an MACHINE. This Machine 
will oe fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider r in & most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
ean without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
pte toy ora from 
that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & OO. PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be in upon by other parties palming 
off he Panay —— $y iron machines, under the same name or other- 
Ours one the 7 genuine and really practical cheap 
aie manufactu 


WANTED AGENTS — To nae the 
AMER Ah CAN NITTINGC MACHIN 








Price = lest, cheapest and best Hattie , 
a ha. os mcg dl ¥ knit _ stitches per min aibe: 

bo dress, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE. co. Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





c GEO. P. ROWELL & co’s 
Circular to Advertisers, 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


CONTAINING 

A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice Advertising 
mediums, sub-divided into more than 50 small 
Lists, with Price Cards showing the cost of any 
advertisement from one line to one column. 

A list of the leading Daily papers in all the large towns 
and cities of the United States and Canada. 

A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly and Monthly 
publications, with estimates showing the cost of an 
advertisement of from 5 to 25 lines from one week 
to two months. 

A List of prominent Advertisers who have patronized 
this Advertising Agency, and letters showing the 
opinions of such men concerning the advantages it 


_— ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL &CO., 
Advertising Agents, 


40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 





PATENT OFFICE] 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
* are advised to counsel with ~~) 


IMIU IN IN &C? 





Jf PARK ROW.N.Y. 
- PROPRIETORS OF THE 









ho have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 


“Their pv UAN AND EURO 

e! PEAN PAT- 

NT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
less than ay Fm reliable agency. A 
containing instructions to inventors, 


Weekly Illus- 
ort Art, and Me- 
dollars a 






itrated Newspaper, devoted to 
4 published in the 











pecimons Ad 
ont MUNN 3" Pack Row New York. 
50 ONLY FIFTY CENTS 50 


A year for a valuable eight page paper, ‘‘The Mer- 
chant’s Monthly,” containing Articles showing How 
to do Business, Means of Success, Dealings and Ope- 
rations, Sketches of Business Life and Business Men, 
Commercial Law, Political Economy; Business Intelli- 
gence; also, interesting Stories, Poetry, Essays on Social 
Life & Manners, Anecdotes, Miscellany, &c. Only Fifty 
Cents a year. Clubs of Seven, $3; Twelve, $5. For Ten 
names and $5 we will send The Crittenden Commercial 
Arithmetic & Business Manual. Price $1.50. Address 
8. H. Carrrsxpan & Co., 637 Chestant st., Phils., Pa. 


$1.00 $1.00 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
housewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions 
for the Varandah, the Drawing Room, the Dressing 
Room, the Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, the 
Dispensary, the Kitchen and the Parlor. Only $1 per 
year. Nov. and Dec. Nos, rrex to new subscribers. 
Specimen copies FREE. Agents wanted. GEO. R. 
chow ELL, Publisher, Brattleboro, Vt. 


- PEW HAT RACK. 
County Rights. Send for Circular to E.8. BLAKE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


$1,500 PER YEAR 
GuARANTEED and Steady Employment. We want a 
reliable agentin every county to sell our Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines (Everlasting). Address WHITE 
WIRE CO., 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ills. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A Lady who had suffered for years from DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a simple 
remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to 
send the receipts free of charge to any one similarly 
afilicted. Address Mr. M. C. L., Hoboken, N. J. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FOR YOUNG 
MEN, on the Ruling Passionin Youth and Early Man- 
hood, with Self-help for the erring and unfortunate. 
Sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Address 
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PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. ja 16 
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NEWS. 


Snow.—Yesterday a strange sight was presented at 
our different railroad depots. It was the arrival of 
trains, the cars of which were covered with snow two 
or three inches thick, and yet not the slightest speck 
has fallen here for over two weeks. It seems to have 
been snowing in all directions, north, east and west of 
us. 

Game Law.—Yesterday morning we noticed quite 
a number of sportsmen from St. Louis, going out with 
their guns and dogs toward the lakes hunting, but did 
not see any game with those returning in the evening. 
They were probably not aware of the fact that the 
game laws of Illinois commenced in force on Saturday 
last, 16th inst. They can shoot ducks and geese, pro- 
viding they get near enough, but touch not the quail, 
prairie chicken, grouse or other forbidden game in the 
law, under a heavy penalty. 

Gen. Carl Schurz is the nominee of the Republicans 
for U. S. Senator, in place of John B. Henderson, 
whose term expires 4th of March next. 

CurcaGo, January 16.—James Chapman was mur- 
dered at Decatur, Ill., last night, by Tom. Dunnovan, 
Ed. Melville and Pat. Weber. They beat him with 
clubs, fracturing his skull. All three were arrested. 

It is stated that a bill has passed the Illinois Senate 

roviding fora tax of $100,000, to be levied upon 
Madison county, for the construction of a railroad 
through the east end of the county, and there is no 
provision in the bill to submit the matter to a vote of 
the people. 

OmanA, January 16.—The Republican legislative 
caucus for United States Senator, at Lincoln, last 
night, resulted in no choice. Mr. Tipton had the 
highest vote. Another caucus will be held to-night. 

In the State senate a bill has been introduced trans- 
ferring the capitol grounds and State house in this 
city hereafter exclusively for educational purposes. 

They have had four feet of snow at Vicksburg—the 
heaviest storm in fifty years—and good sleighing; a 
privilege not enjoyed for many seasons. 

The Senatorial contest in Wisconsin, is between 
Matt. Carpenter, a noted lawyer of Milwaukee, and 
Gen. C. Washburn, brother to E. B. Washburn, of Ill. 

The Agricultural department furnishes the following 
estimates of the corn and cotton crops for the past 

ear: 
* In corn there has been an increase of 137,000,000 
bushels over last year, an aggregate increase of 67,000, 
000 bushels larger than 1859. This does not include 
the Pacific States, which are not favorable to the pro- 
duction of corn, but is a decrease in proportion to 
population. The total product is 905,178,000 bushels. 

Cotton, since the October returns were received, 
and local reports from cotton sections, has been much 
more favorable, especially in the South-west, where 
the result in comparison with the acreage planted is 
betterthanin any preceding year. Since the adoption 
of free labor, picking has been unexpectedly pro- 
longed, and the autumn was favorable. The estimate 
gives the total product ef 2,380,000 bales, and this is 
believed to be below rather than above the actual yield. 

Suppen Deara or CattLe.—A. Hubbard, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, has losteleven head of cattle by turning 
them into the corn field and allowing them to eat the 
corn fodder at wifl, without sufficient water. Cattle 
ought only to be turned into stalk fields at first about 
two hours at atime, having free access to water at all 
times, and salt twice a week, The manifolds of ‘the 
cattle that died were full and stiff with dry foddér, and 
the gastric juice insufficient to moisten it; ence, they 
sickened and died within three days. 

; European News. 

A meeting of those favoring the use of the ballot in 
parliamentary elections was held here last evening. 
Able speeches were made by Milnor Gibson, Charles 
Buxton and others. The assemblage was large and 
much enthusiasm manifested. 

The final signing of the treaty for the settlement of 
the Alabama claims, elicits favorable comments from 
all the London papers. 

The political situation of France is now such that 
even so cautious and timid a paper as the London 
Times begins to regard the prospects of the Napoleonic 
dynasty as very gloomy. 

Near Insterburg, Prussia, a number of farmers, in 
order to be enabled to make improvements on their 
farm's, were recently helped by the Government with 
loans of from $1,500 to $3,500 each. 

Not many years since the same Government loaned 
money, about 20,000 thalers each to beet sugar factories, 
now the same factories are paying considerable revenue 


on the sugar manufactured. Prussia imports hardly 








Friorencr, January 16.—Riots, occasioned by at- 
tempts to collect the mill tax, have been renewed re- 
cently in various parts of Italy. Military forces have 
been used for the suppression of the disorder, and 
twenty-six rioters have been killed and wounded.— 
The country is now tranquil. 

Bremen, January 16.—On the Ist of February 
proximo the money order system between the large 
towns of North Germany and the United States will be 
inaugurated. The plan is to receive payment at the 
post-offices of the North German Union and the United 
States, and issue orders for the same on the agents of 
the Northern German Lloyd. The amounts are to be 
limited to about fifty dollars. 


Tue Cueese Market.—There was only a few 
lots of cheese at the Little Falls market on 
Monday, Dec. 28th, and not a sufficient quantity 
from which to make any market reports. We 
have little to change from our last week’s report. 
Good factories are worth 20c. 

We have advices from abroad down to 4th 
December. 

Our London correspondent says a good busi- 
ness is to be reported this week in choice dairies. 
Medium sorts, which have long been neglected, 
are also beginning to attract more attention. 
We quote the London market for best American 
70s. to 75s. 








THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 15ru. 

The high range of temperature that ruled last week, 
declined suddenly on the evening of the 8th, falling 
22° in seven hours. The wind being very high and 
variable, fell to 23° on the evening of the 9th; at that 
time the wind fell, and in the morning the thermome- 
ter marked 20°. 

On the 11th in the evening, the wind changed to the 
East, witha very gentle air, a rising thermometer, 
and signs of rain. On the 13th it was very dull, warm 
and oppressive. 

On the 14th avery fine rain began about 2 p. m., 
continuing all night, and changing to snow several 
times. Everything presents the appearance of a 
January thaw. Last week, as well as this, we noticed 
quite a flutter and motion among the birds, the music 
of the woods having in some instances began. 

The notes of the Red bird, and chirp of the Pee-wee 
about the house, seem like a faint prelude to the full 
concert of spring; but the bleak woods and barren 
cheerless ground tell another tale. 

Mean of the week, 34° 77. 

Maximum on 13th at 2 p. m., 57°. 
Minimum on 10th and 12th at 7 a. m., 20°. 
Range, 37°. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS, 


OrFricze of © @ Rurau WorxD anp VALLEY Farmer, 
, January 18, 1869. 
Notwithstea2%* that we are in mid-winter, our 
great rivers #* © | open, and there is considerable 
activity in the » st market. Ifour country roads 
were in even f ~ S@itien our farmers could now 
move their sur)’ ef We do believe that very 
much of last yesr . «roy 5-9 already been marketed. 
Wheat, em geanty of winter, has brought 
remunerative ‘prises, avetagins over two dollars er 
bushel. Corn has brought fair prices, but the crop is 
not equal to the expectation and does not turn out 
well. In some counties, much has yet to be harvested. 
The hog crop is short, and pork and provisions have 
advanced. The receipts of cattle are better, and 
quality about same as last week. Trains from the 
West and East also are loaded with snow, while the 
ground here about the city is bare. Monday was 
colder than any day during the week previous, and 
the prospect for a cold snap at the present writing is 
good. We would really like a moderately cold spell 
for about a month now, believing that it would be 
beneficial not only to crops, but to the health of the 
people also. 
Frour—Heavy receipts in New Orleans Saturday, 
and weak, unsettled freights here to-day, held buyers 
back, awaiting developments. Marketeasy. Choice 
$10@10 50; XXX $8 50@I@I 10; XX $7@7 50; 
X $6 75; super $6. 
Rye Frour—Sales 123 bbls at $7 25, and smaller 
lots in bbls and sacks at rate of $7 50—all choice city. 
Buckwheat Flour—Dull at $8@9 25. Corn-meal— 
Nominal. City kiln-dried $3 40@3 50 in s. h. and 
new bbls. 
Wueat—Winter neglected by local buyers—-$1 95 
“the top” for fancy Missouri with them. On orders, 
2@3c advance was paid, for other points, in a couple 








strictly do, at $1 98; 158 do and Illinois at $1 97}, 

Corn—Sales: In Bulk—2:cars. shelled mixed at 
60c, 1 white ear at 60cpand 1 do St. Charles at 65o~— 
all delivered. In sacks, on spot—162 sacks yellow at 
67c, 444 do at 68c, 162 do (a resale) at 70c, 670 white 
at 68c; 400 strictly prime do at 70¢; at points below 
—938 sks white at 62c; 5,100 do at 63c. 

Oats—Sales: 93 sks (musty) mixed at 57c; 36 do 
(in second-hand sks) at 58c; 127 do ai 59c; 400 white 
at 60c; 572 do at 65c; 136 do (aresale) at 62c. 

Rre—Sales 404 sks at $1 27; 46 at $1 29; 600 bus 
in elevator at $1 28. 

Bartey—Sales: Spring--140 sks fair Iowa at $1 75; 
376 low prime do at $1 80; 202 prime Illinois at $1 95; 
1 car Minnesota choice at $2 25. 

BuckwuHEat—Steady. Sales 13 bbls (in) at $1 20, 

Hay—Sales 2 cars prime and strictly prime tight at 
$20@21 on track; 1 do at $20; 2 do at $20 50; 4do 
at $21, and 2 choice do at $22—all del. 

Corron—Sale 1 bale at 274¢; middling is quoted at 
28@28he hb. 

Hemp—Sale 9 bales low medium undressed at $120 
® ton. 

Tosacco—Stems % 100 ths, 25@50c; scraps, $2@ 
3 50; inferior lugs, $4 50@7; sound lugs, $7@9; 
factory dried, $9@11; light factory, $11@13; bright 
fillers, $10@13; black wrappers, $14@18; bright 
leaf, $15@40; faney leaf. None here. 

Hoes—Receipts, J,536 head for 48 hours, Market 
firmer; demand good. Sales 61, averaging 190 tbs, at 
$9; 250 averaging 205 at $9 624; 68 averaging 200 at 
$9 25; 103 av 220 at $10 12}; 50 av 225 at $10 25; 
600 fair to good at $950@10 PB 100 ths gross. 

Dressep Hogs—Sales 7, averaging 150 ths, at $10 
75; 18 av 195 ths at $12 $B 100 ibs. 

Larp—Market quiet-—-held higher at the close, 
Sales 6 tes country at 17§c; 18 tes do kettle at 18c; a 
small lot choice city at 19c in tierces. 

Hipes—Western dry flint stiff, at 230; dry salt 19@ 
20c; light green do 114c; heavy do Ile. 

Cneese—Active and higher. Sales 25 bxs W. R., 
at 20c; 100 Ohio factory 2lc; 75 fancy New York do 
at 22c; 12 do at 223c. 

Seeps—Grass active and higher. Sales 33 sacks 
millet and 15 bbls hungarian at $1 60, sks in; 70 tim- 
othy at $3 50 and 20 clover at $10 50—pkgs extra. 
Beans—Dull. Sales 2 pkgs ordinary at $2 75; 2 
bbls low navy at $3 80. 

Porators—Choice in demand. Sales 140 barrels 
peachblows at $2 35; 75 do at $2 40; 10 do at $2 50, 

Ontons--Selling from store at extreme rates. We 
quote at $1 50@2 60 $B bus. 

Woot—Very firm, but little offering. We quote: 
Tub-washed 49@5lc; do and picked 51@53c; fleece- 
washed 38@4lc; unwashed 25@29c. 

Butrer—Dull and unchanged. We quote inferior 
tub, 25@27c; medium, 28@33c; prime, 34@36e; 
choice and extra dairy, 37@40c. 

Eees—Fresh dull at 28@32c shipper’s count and 
recounted. Preserved nominal at 24@26c. 





St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


The cattle market continues very steady for the 
upper grades at about the ruling prices of last week, 
Receipts of good qualities have not been large, and 
offerings of such meet with ready sales at full rates, 
notwithstanding Eastern advices have been less en- 
couraging for a few days past. 
Chicago Market. 
Cuicaao, January 18. 

Eastern Exchange—Steady at 1-10 premium selling; 
1-10 discount buying. Flour—Dull and heavy ; spring 
extras $5@6 75, Wheat—Quiet and a shade firmer; 
No. 1 $1 18@1 184; No.2 $1 123@1 13; closing at 
$1 123@1 12% for No. 2; sales this afternoon at $1 123. 
Corn—Steady at 55¢ for No. 2 kiln-dried; 513@52c 
for new, and 47@48c for no grade; closing at 523@ 
522 for new, and 47@474c for no grade; sales new 
for future delivery at 53c; nothing doing this Pp. u.— 
Oats—Opened quiet and easier, subsequently became 
firmer and closed at 473@48c for No. 2. Rye—Dull 
at $1 16 for No. 1, and $1 12 for No.2. Barley—Dull; 
Sales No. 2 at $1 64@1 65; closing nominal at $1 64. 
Highwines—Firmer and Ic higher; sales 96c ; closing 
firm. Provisions—Quiet, firmer, and a shade higher; 
sales mess pork at $28 50@29 on spot, closing at $28 
75. Mess, ordinary, sold at $27. _Lard—Steady at 
183c, closing with sellers at 184c. Bulk Meats—firmer 
and a shade higher. Dressed Hogs—Firmer and 
higher, with sales at 11 50@12 40; closing at $12@ 
12 50, dividing on $2. Live dull and nominally un- 
changed; sales at $9 25@10 50 for eommon to choice. 
Beef Cattle—Dull and nominal at $3@7 50, according 
to quality. Receipts for the past 48 hours—8,978 bbls 
flour; 461,400 bus wheat; 463,600 bus corn; 36,468 
bus oats; 3,525 bus rye; 3,990 bus barley; 7,747 hogs. 
Shipments—18,030 bbls flour; 9,312 bus wheat ; 12,906 
bus corn; 3,118 bus oats; 1,350 bus rye; 1,080 bus 











any sugar. 


cases. Among the sales were 110 choice at $185; 116 





barley; 5,541 hogs. 





